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Editorial, 


HE Congregationalists have been having a”great 

series of meetings in Cleveland, Ohio. As they 

have about ten times as many churches in this 

country as the Unitarians, and because their at- 

tendance is limited to the accredited members of 
the Council, they are able to move about the country 
with a freedom which is denied to our National Confer- 
ence. Whatever they do is always of interest to us be- 
cause in the religious world they are socially next of kin. 
Probably no two denominations in America have in 
common so many family kinships and so many common 
ancestors. With no other denomination did our Uni- 
tarian forerunners and founders have so many and such 
strenuous contests. Although our churches have been 
manned and filled by recruits from many sources, it was 
by a division of the Congregational body in this country 
that our organic life began. 


ed 


WHILE we do not believe that any immediate fusion of 
Orthodox and Unitarian Congregationalists is possible, or 
even desirable, we do believe that closer relations are pos- 
sible and might be helpful. Independent of each other, 
the two bodies can work with freedom: bound together 
by ecclesiastical ties, both would be hindered and even in 
important respects crippled. Our experience in Japan and 
India shows that our mode of approach to the Oriental 
mind is and must be different from that of the Orthodox 
Congregationalists, while the attitude of the chairman 
of the Committee of the Council upon Comity, Federation, 
and Unity, unless he has recently received new light upon 
the question, would not permit him to consent to the 
fellowship which we are willing to extend to the liberals 
of Europe and Asia; but thgre is an increasing tendency 
among individuals and churches on both sides of the line 
which divides us, to work together in unity and peace. 


ed 


Money may be at the root of all evil, but confidence is 
the root of money-making. That confidence is money 
and money is confidence was never shown more deci- 
sively than in the money markets of New York last week. 
At the crisis of a terrific strain upon the bankers and 
brokers of New York, the Secretary of the Treasury 
came to their rescue with twenty-five millions of dollars, 
to be deposited in the national banks that could furnish 
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adequate security. Then to steady the imperilled trust 
companies, John D. Rockefeller offered ten millions and 
more, if necessary, to ease the strain; and finally, when 
in the Stock Exchange the distress was acute and ruin 
impended for many simply because usurers were de- 
manding exorbitant rates of interest, J. P. Morgan, rep- 
resenting a syndicate of bankers, offered the brokers 
twenty-five million at reasonable rates of interest. In- 
stantly confidence was restored, stocks began to rise, 
and a panic was averted. The value of confidence is 
always shown at such times by a familiar psychological 
phenomenon which has been repeated and observed 
since time began. If men think they cannot have their 
money, they want it; if they can have it, they don’t 
want it. 
wt 


THE action of the President and the prosecuting offi- 
cers working under his leadership may have had some- 
thing, no doubt, to do with the recent distress in the 
stock market; but it is a fair question, and one that the 
looker-on is sure to ask, whether the trouble was caused 
by over-activity of the prosecutors or by the conditions 
that were revealed when the light was turned on. That 
it was the iniquity of a few that caused the distress of 
many is made to seem probable by the sayings of men 
who are in the thick of the fight. The warning that 
there would be no peace so long as there was ground for 
suspicion that the corruption that has been uncovered 
is not the whole of it, the action of the Clearing House 
in New York in making it a condition of helping several 
banks and trust institutions that certain named directors 
should resign, and the confidence increased by this ac- 
tion, tells the story. In all the turmoil of the past. few 
weeks we see evidence of a wonderful increase of honor 
and honesty in those who are in the majority among 
business men. It is a matter for general congratulation 
that no such man as Jim Fiske or Jay Gould appeared 
at this time to make a Black Friday at the expense of the 
public. 

J 


A PANIC is a disturbance which, affects an assembly 
when fear, for which no good reason can be given, sud- 
denly turns it into a mob. It may be an army; it may 
be a crowd in a theatre or a church; it may be the brokers 
in the wheat ring or the Stock Exchange that are affected 
in this way. The characteristic feature of a panic is 
psychological. It is a disturbance of the mind. For 
weeks the stock market has been going through a period 
of storm and stress which did not become a panic be- 
cause strong men kept their senses, estimated their forces, 
and took such action as was necessary to save them and 
their clients from unnecessary loss. But there have been 
many days when, if one strong man had lost his nerve 
and had shown it, the Stock Exchange would have be- 
come a bedlam. The knowledge that the country at 
large was exceedingly prosperous, that there was a 
market for everything that we could raise or manu- 
facture, and that the prin¢ipal lack was the lack of 
money to do business with, saved the country from a 
panic in which business would have been destroyed, 
property sacrificed, and honest men brought to ruin. 
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As in the stock market a panic may be brought on by 
an excess of pessimism, so in the social world crises and 
panics can be induced by those who foretell disaster. If 
a sufficient number of men and women agree to say, and 
say it often enough and loud enough, that the most seri- 
ous social crisis this country has ever known is just before 
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us, then such a serious social crisis will come. It will 
come, not because it is due in the nature of things, but 
because weak hearts and shaking nerves are not adequate 
to the tasks which strong men and women have before 
them. The present writer had the pleasure of sailing 
in a pirogue down the rapids of the St. John River above 
the Allegash at the rate of three miles in seven min- 
utes. Richard Jackson held the pole. There were always 
rocks ahead about which the water raged and foamed. 
Our way would have been to steer clear of the rocks. 
His way was to head straight for them. Then, as ap- 
parently we were racing, bows-on, to certain destruction, 
the pirogue struck a cushion of water which lifted it 
gently and carried it around the rocks into the rushing 
stream below. Jackson said that, if our plan were fol- 
lowed and we should try to steer around the rocks, we 
should go on them broadside, and that would be the end 
of us. The social crises are always just ahead. Whether 
they shall be destructive or not depends upon the nerve, 
the steadiness, and self-control of those who are making 
the passage. : 


Catholics in a Free State. 


Under the heading ‘‘The Christian Register’s Queer 
Reason” the Sacred Heart Review prints a criticism of 
some recent remarks of ours which seem to the editor 
objectionable. We give our readers, Catholic and Prot- 
estant, the full benefit of this criticism. Our Catholic 
contemporary says :— 


The Christian Register congratulates Dr. Conrad for 
refusing (as we chronicled last week) to allow a profes- 
sional anti-Catholic bigot to hold forth on his favorite 
subject in the Park Street Church. But our esteemed 
Unitarian contemporary gives a queer reason for its ad- 
miration of Dr. Conrad’s action. It declares that this 
kind of thing (the proposed anti-Catholic address), ‘‘once 
popular and still permitted among Protestants, not only 
breeds intolerance, but stiffens Catholics everywhere in 
their opposition to the public schools and other institu- 
tions of a free State.’’ This is about as bad as anything 
which might have been said in the anti-Catholic tirade 
that Dr. Conrad would not permit. It assumes (1) that 
Catholics are opposed to the public schools—which is 
false, as witness the way we pay our taxes year in and 
year out for them, just as freely as any other class of 
citizens, besides supporting schools of our own, which 
materially lessen the taxes of our non-Catholic friends; 
and (2) that we are opposed to ‘‘other institutions of a 
free State.” This is about as mean and unfounded an 
insinuation as was ever flung at the Catholic citizens of 
this country. What are these ‘‘other institutions” to 
which we are opposed, and in opposition to which we 
are only stiffened by anti-Catholic addresses? Will the 
Christian Register kindly name even one? We thought 
the time had passed for such a slur as this upon a 
class of citizens who have nobly done their share in the 
upbuilding of the nation and the State. It ill becomes 
us to boast of our own achievements; but, when we find 
a reputable journal at this late day informing its readers 
that we are opposed to the public schools and other insti- 
tutions of a free State, it is only natural that we should 
declare such a charge unfounded, and point as proof to 
the record of the Catholic Church in this country and in 
Massachusetts. 


Our remarks quoted above were intended for the bene- 
fit, not of Catholics, but of Protestants of the kind who 
make capital out of their opposition to the Catholic 
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Church. Our intention was to show them that they in- 
crease the very evils they think they are attacking. Now 
as to the attitude of the Catholic Church toward our public 
schools and other free institutions. We call attention 
first to the language used: We did not say Catholics in 
Boston or in the United States, but Catholics every- 
where, having in mind not only Catholics at home, but in 
Italy, France, and Spain. 

We wish that we could be as certain as the editor of the 
Sacred Heart Review seems to be that the Catholics in 
this country are not, and never have been, opposed to our 
free schools. The present writer is old enough to have 
been in active service as long ago as the date of the Civil 
War. In all this time he has had Catholic friends who 
were as liberal as he could desire in all matters that per- 
tained to the welfare of the republic; but he also has 
thought it was a matter of common knowledge that 
Catholics have often made complaint because ‘they are 
not permitted to carry on parochial schools at the ex- 
pense of the public, that their children have often been 
withdrawn from the public schools because they were 
considered to be irreligious and unworthy of the patron- 
age of Catholics. Moreover, we have supposed that it 
was a matter of common knowledge that the A. P. A. got 
its principal reason for being from the supposed fact that 
the triumph of the Catholic Church meant the destruc- 
tion of the little red school-house and the abolition of 
free schools released from sectarian influence and sup- 
ported by the State. If it be true, as our Catholic friend 
seems to imply, that his church has given up all opposi- 
tion to the public schools of the United States and in- 
tends henceforth loyally to support them in the same 
spirit in which they are supported by Protestants, then 
we rejoice and thank the editor for such a welcome 
assurance. 

Now as to the other free institutions. We thought it 
was a matter of common knowledge that in Italy and 
France the Catholic Church, as represented by the Holy 
Father at Rome with the college of cardinals, was, and is, 
in deadly opposition to the free state in Italy and the 
republic in France... If our Catholic friends in Boston do 
not know that, in the struggle now going on between 
the Church and the free state, the Catholic Church is 
more opposed to the free state than the free state is to 
the Church, then it seems to us they are singularly blind 
to the signs of the times. 

Here in America we have given the Catholic Church 


the utmost freedom, and it has thrived. We rejoice in’ 


its prosperity, we rejoice in the growing liberality of its 
archbishops, bishops, priests, and laymen. We have 
seen a Catholic cardinal joining in a devotional service 
with Quakers, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, and 
Unitarians,—a thing once impossible in any Christian 
land, and now, we take it, a thing which could not happen 
in Italy or France. We have nothing but good will for 
the Catholic Church; but we certainly do not intend to 
shut our eyes to the fact that it submits to the institu- 
tions of the republic in France only under compulsion, and 
becomes, as we are happy to say has Aappened in America, 
a cheerful supporter of the republic only when it has 
learned that through submission to the law of the land 
it attains to its largest liberty. 

There are still Catholics who have not forgotten the 
old dream of temporal power, and have not ceased to 
hope for a time when again a ruler of a nation shall con- 
fess himself to be subject to the pope or to any vicar 
representing him and acting under his name and by the 
authority of the Church. We are glad to believe that 


- the Catholic editor who criticised us is not one of this kind, 


and we can assure him that our comments were made in 
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all friendliness, but without turning a blind eye to the 
things which must yet be done by Catholics ‘‘every- 
where”’ before their church comes into perfect harmony 
with free institutions. 


Is the Age Sick? 

The world has looked heretofore to the poets and 
idealists to inspire and hearten it. Love, joy, liberty, 
and beauty have been the aim of those supposed to stand 
on Parnassus and sing of the morning. But in our 
time the morning singers have grown few and far be- 
tween. Bright anticipations and ardent hopes have 
come to look childish and jejune in the age in which we 
live. Our bards love wailing and lamentation better 
than bird songs and celestial harmonies. 

The socialists and anarchists loudly proclaim the 
diseased state of the body politic, and would apply to 
it drastic treatment. It is the fashion to declare that 
the age is sick, but few stop to ask what is the exact 
nature of the malady. We look in vain for a trust- 
worthy diagnosis of the evil which seems to have in- 
fected the world. The causes, too, of this deplorable 
state of things are not very clearly defined; but the 
general agreement between the wailers and the woe- 
begone seems to be that much of the good, the joy, the 
preciousness of life in former times has vanished. 

We are told that the suspense of faith has had its 
share in this deplorable result; but it remains to be 
proved whether the phases of religion that preceded the 
present relaxed state, phases of stern doctrine and rigid 
rules of conduct, did really conduce to the health of the 
body politic, not to speak of the happiness of the people. 
Then we must ask, Is pure religion and undefiled less 
common now than it was, say,a hundred years ago? 
The ages of faith were truly dark ages marked by the 
bloodiest wars, the cruelest persecutions, the most hideous 
poverty, pests that ravaged hundreds of thousands, 
tyranny of a ruthless type. 

The world seems to have gained immensely by emerg- 
ing from the ages of faith. It has shaken off an incubus; 
and its sickness, if it is sick, is not due to its emergence 
from the nightmare of superstition and abject obedience 
that once possessed the spiritual imagination. Surely 
the age is not sick, owing to the spread of a more rational, 
enlightened, humane, and liberal faith. If there is any 
sign of health and soundness in our time, it is the growth 
of a nobler and sweeter conception of God and his attri- 
butes, a tenderer relation between him and the human 
soul, a new conception of man as the brother, and of life 
as unselfish service. 

The loss of high imaginative power is cited as a sign 
of sickness, of decadence, which throws a pale and livid 
hue over the world. Schopenhauer, Ibsen, Tolstoy, to 
quote the chiefs of the clan, have done their part in the 
work of discouraging joy and gladness. Is the world so 
far on its way toward decrepitude and senility? we ask 
sadly ; and then we remember that the view-point of one 
man or half a dozen can only embrace the small segment 
of a circle, and is largely influenced by temperament. 
All ages have the seeds of disease in them, like the human 
constitution, and would arrive at destruction but for the 
abounding, vigorous life that counteracts the poison. 
Repair, renewal, fresh growth, take place more rapidly 
than decay, and more abundantly, and thus the world 
is saved. Hundreds of social and humanitarian move- 
ments ean prove that the health of the age is not in a 
critical stage, but, on the contrary, ever tends to a more 
vigorous soundness, with the power of sloughing off 
its diseased portions. 
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The people who are continually crying out that the 
age is sick are doing a much-needed work. Their part 
in moral renovation is not attractive, but it is essential. 
It is far less pleasant to uncover putrefying wounds and 
sores than to sing of flower gardens and happy lovers. 
All the romance has not vanished utterly. It has put 
on the garment of truth. All the relations of life have 
undergone new scanning and weighing. All the search- 
lights of reality have ‘been turned on. What wonder 
that many ugly things have been discovered! To probe 
society with the lancet of sociological knowledge, to 
bring pathology and neurotic maladies into play in 
poems and dramas, are clever bids for popularity; but 
they have an ethical purpose, and pour a stream of 
new thought, new conviction upon society. These 
things are not symptoms of decay. The horrors they 
lay bare too long were neglected by the churches and 
the remedial societies of the world. God chooses his 
instruments as he will. Even the poet and the light 
romancer may become scourges in his hand for the 
saving of society. 


American Gnitarian Association. 
The Annual Contribution. 


November 1 marks the middle of the financial year 
of the Association. Half the year has gone and not a 
dozen of the contributing churches have been heard from. 
Meanwhile the missionaries in the field must have their 
salaries promptly and regularly, the appropriations to 
aided churches must be paid when they are due, the 
tracts must be printed and circulated, the buildings must 
be maintained in good repair. The average expenditure 
of the Association, not counting special appropriations, 
is at the rate of about $8,000 a month. Over against 
this set the receipts from the churches for the month of 
September, which amounted tosjust $137. The directors 
are not unfamiliar with this situation, and experience has 
taught them to prepare for it. I do not now, as I once 
did, begin about this season to wonder if the work will 
have to be drastically cut down in mid-career or aban- 
doned altogether, for I have learned how liberal and re- 
liable are the splendid parishes and people who give with 
patient and unfailing zeal for this cause; but still I wish 
the churches would cultivate the habit of giving earlier. 

The reports of the last year’s work and the statements 
of present needs and purposes are ready for distribution. 
The Annual Report sets forth clearly and completely 
what was done with the money last year and what might 
be done with larger resources. The report ought to be 
in the hands of all the people of all the churches, and it 
deserves to be read. ‘There is also ready for use a six- 
page leaflet prepared by Mr. Brown, containing an ab- 
stract of the work done, and illustrated by a typical ex- 
ample of the kind.of church extension work the Asso- 
ciation is doing. There is also available a folder con- 
taining the maps which show the geographical distri- 
bution of the existing Unitarian churches. These maps 
make their own dramatic appeal by indicating the vast 
spaces of our country that are totally without the influ- 
ence of a church which stands for a pure and National 
Christianity and for the application of religion to life. 
It appears there are six States in the Union where not a 
single Unitarian church exists, ten where there is only one, 
and eleven more where there are less than five. There is 
also in preparation an illustrated pamphlet setting forth 
the sentiments of a dozen leaders of contemporary Ameri- 
can life about the support of religious institutions and the 
pre-eminent importance of the kind of work the Associa- 
tion tries to do. 
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There are some ‘‘don’ts’’ that cannot be too often em- 
phasized in connection with this business. . 

1. Don’t trust to a church collection only. The sub- 
scription method is the only way to secure adequate re- 
sults. We can never fulfil our mission so long as our 
gifts are spasmodic, irregular, subject to the chance of 
the weather or some peculiar circumstance. We need a 
thorough, patient, personal canvas in each and every 
parish. 

2. Don’t ask for a contribution for the American Uni- 
tarian Association. It is not the organization, but the 
work of the organization that is-important. The Asso- 
ciation is not the object of giving, it is the mere channel 
through which the churches do their own work. Ask for 
a contribution to the missionary and educational en- 
deavors of your own church and of the fellowship to which 
it belongs. 

3. Don’t treat the contribution as a necessary evil in 
church life, to be introduced apologetically and depre- 
catingly, slipped i in anywhere and covered up as much as 
possible. The contribution is a central act of the church 
life. It is good Unitarian gospel that well-doing is better 
than much speaking. 

4. Don’t treat the Association as if it were some kind 
of a foreign corporation. It is really the churches them- 
selves working together and doing the work that no one 
church can do alone. The particular channel of influence 
which it keeps open is vital to the existence of each in- 
dividual church. If a church is simply an organization 
for preserving saints, it will have no continuance. If it 
would live itself, it must help others. Missionary work is 
simply a necessity of continued life. 

5. Don’t forget that every dollar given by the churches 
or by individual contributors goes at once into the field. 
Not a cent of it is used for office salaries or administrative 
expenses. These things are taken care of by the income 
of the unconditioned endowment. The Association is 
genuinely a ‘‘channel,” instantly directing all the fertilizing 
streams that it receives to the places where the harvest of 
good citizenship and serviceable, happy lives is growing. 

6. Don’t put this chance of doing good aside because 
it is an old or familiar story. Still is it true that the 
test of a man’s religion or of a church’s faith is in “‘pa- 
tient continuance in well-doing.”’ 

SamuEL A. ELior. 
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Current Topics, 


A PERIOD of uneasiness among depositors in bank- 
ing institutions of New York City last week caused a 
similar sense of insecurity in other centres allied with the 
metropolitan banking system. When the ‘‘run” on the 
various institutions was ended on last Saturday, the 
Knickerbocker Trust Company of New York City, with 
deposits approximating $60,000,000, and the Union Trust 
Company of Providence, R.I., with resources of 28,- 
000,000, had closed® their doors. In addition, more 
than a score of small banks in New York City and other 
places had suspended business, and the affairs of most 
of them had gone into the hands of receivers. The 
commotion began at the close of the preceding week, 
when a series of gambling operations by financiers in New 
York caused drastic action by the Clearing House Com- 
mittee. The men involved in what the committee re- 
garded as questionable transactions were promptly 
eliminated from all the banks with which they 
official relations; but the purging process came too late 
to prevent the succeeding! idistrust jin} the, methods and 
solvency of reliable and sound banking houses. 
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OOS: x was generally scaled 2 the end of last week that 
lancial system of the country had survived a po- 
of ‘tential danger of large proportions, and that the allay- 

ier public alarm was due largely to the work of the 
great captains of finance and of the National Treasury. 
When it was seen that the situation was serious, Mr. 
Cortelyou, the Secretary of the Treasury, went to New 
York and joined forces with J. Pierpont Morgan, John 
D. Rockefeller, James Stillman, and other leaders in the 
banking world, with a view to furnishing the supply of 
currency that was the imperative need of the hour. Mr. 
Cortelyou and his associates succeeded, by relieving the 
scarcity of cash, in restoring public confidence. After 
that it was a comparatively easy task to convince the 
individual depositor of the folly of demanding the with- 
drawal of cash at a time when deposits were in no danger 
whatever, except the danger that arose out of the panicky 
' state of public feeling. 


AxproaD the flurry in New York was regarded as an 
encouraging development in American finance. In 
; London it was believed that the elimination of the dis- 
: turbing elements from the banking system of the Ameri- 
can metropolis would work for the restoration of complete 
confidence in American securities, and at no time during 
the progress of the commotion was there any feeling 
among British bankers or investors that American credit 
had been in the least affected by the current develop- 
ments. A similar view of the situation prevailed at Paris 
and Berlin. The sentiment abroad appeared 
to be that methods of “‘high finance” had been justly 
rebuked, that the incident had necessarily caused a 
tremor upon the surface of things, but that the miarket 
would soon recover its equilibrium. 


a 


AN international contest of unusual interest was termi- 
nated on October 23, when the winner in the balloon 
race, the German balloon Pommern, landed near Asbury- 
Park, N.J., aiter having travelled a distance of 880 miles 
from St. Louis, the starting-point for all the contestants. 
These represented Germany, France, England, and the 
United States. Speed was not an element in the terms 
of the contest, which was based solely upon the distance 
covered by each balloon. The second contestant in the 
race, PIsle de France, which was manned by Frenchmen, 
travelled a distance of 875 miles, only five miles less than 
the German winner. The best achievement of an Ameri- 

can competitor was that of the St. Louis, which ended its 
trip at Westminster, Md., 730 miles from St. Louis. It is 
believed that the competition will "stimulate public in- 
terest in aeronautics throughout the world. 


wt 
“Tue disaster of 1905 in Calabria, Italy, was recallled.on 
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Tue willingness of the Japanese government to limit 
the volume of Japanese immigration into this country 
was indicated by a statement made by Foreign Minister 
Hayashi at Tokyo last Monday. In the course of a 
conversation with a delegate from the Japanese resi- 
dents of San Francisco, the minister rejected a suggestion 
that passports to America be granted to nine hundred 
“honest emigrants” annually, and announced that, for 
the present at least, only half that number would be. per- 
mitted to emigrate to America. This policy, the min- 
ister pointed out, was based upon the desire of his govern- 
ment to avoid any policy that would be likely to injure 
the traditional friendship between the United States and 
Japan. At the same time the Japanese statesman 
emphasized the determination of the government at 
Tokyo to ‘‘insist upon procuring for Japanese rights equal 
to those granted to subjects of other powers.” 


2 


A seERIous element of discord in the relations between 
France and Russia was suggested in an article published 
in the Gil Blas of Paris at the beginning of the week. 
This article contained the positive announcement that a 
radical modification of the Russo-French alliance is 
impending as a result of the inability of the government 
at St. Petersburg to maintain heavy garrisons on the 
eastern frontiers of Germany. These garrisons were 
reduced to nominal quantities during the Japanese War, 
and now, it is set forth in the article im Gil Blas, the 
Russian government has made advances in the direction 
of such alterations in the terms of the treaty with France 
as will relieve the former country from garrisoning the 
eastern frontier of its German neighbor. Asa result of 
these advances, it is alleged, France has threatened re- 
prisals in the form of obstacles to the proposed Russian 
loan. Although the French@foreign office last Monday 
denied the truth of the report published in the Gil Blas, 
there is a general impression that Franco-Russian relations 
are not so cordial as they were a year ago. 


se 


THE rivalry between Church and State in Italy is prob- 
ably responsible for the recent issuance of a circular by 
the Vatican, through the under secretary for extraordinary 
ecclesiastical affairs, giving -detailed instructions to the 
clergy for the care and preservation of artistic and arche- 
ological objects in churches. These imstructions re- 
quire the establishment of special commissions in ‘all 
the dioceses for the arrangement and maintenance of 
ecclesiastical treasures. In addition the clergy will 
have the benefit of lectures on ecclesiastical art and 
archeology, and the priesthood will be required to study 
and illustrate the art relics in their communities. The 
work of repairing and interpreting old manuscripts and 
books will be undertaken by the Vatican library. 


Brevities, 
There are some questions, and everybody knows what 
they are, which even the President of the United States 
dare not ask. 


It was a favorite remark with Horace Greeley that this 
is a free country, and no man is obliged to exercise com- 
mon sense unless he has it. 


The pleasures of sin are of short duration, and some of 
the most unhappy people of the world are the men and 
women who are panders to the vices of their fellow-men. 
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When we hear some people telling how many and how 
great things they have given up to serve some good 
cause, we often think it is a pity they have given up so 
much to gain so little. 


One of the encouraging signs of progress throughout 
the world is the attitude of the strong nations. They 
begin to confess that they have been at fault in their 
treatment of the weaker nations. 


? 


The phrase ‘‘self-sacrifice” is most often heard on the 
lips of those who do not know the meaning of the words. 
They who do the hardest things in the bravest way do 
them for the joy that is set before them. 


When we hear the talk about the dozen men who own 
most of the property in the United States, it is worth 
while to stop a moment and ask what of the farm prod- 
ucts of the country which amount to $6,000,000,000 a 
year? yy 


It is difficult for one who is past the prime of life to 
suppress a feeling of envy when he thinks of the noble 
and beautiful things which are to be discovered and 
enjoyed by those who warm both hands at the fire of 
life during the next half century. 


The sums that we Unitarians raise for our home and 
foreign missions can seem large to us only when we shut 
our eyes to what is done in other denominations. ‘The 
Episcopalians raised three-quarters of a million dollars 
last year: two men contributed a hundred thousand 
dollars each. 


In the middle of the last century, when socialism 
seemed to be the gospel of the new kingdom to be im- 
mediately established, Horace Greeley, after sore expe- 
rience, said that some men and women, finding that they 
were totally unfitted for society as it is, jumped to the 
conclusion that they were exactly adapted to society as 
it ought to be. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Rights of the Orthodox. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 

The attitude of the true liberal is one that compels him 
to sympathize with every conscientious man, no matter 
what this man’s race, theology, past or present condition 
of servitude. When in a strictly orthodox church one 
arrives at the place where he no longer believes in the 
creed of that church, the ethical problems involved are 
not always so easy of solution as they may appear to those 
on the outside. And it is of paramount importance for a 
true judgment that the rights of the heresy hunter, with 
all his apparent bigotry and narrowness, should be coolly 
and even sympathetically considered. Unitarianism or 
liberalism is permeating more or less the minds of all edu- 
cated clergy who have brains and hearts of a certain cast. 
Just where the line is that they no longer possess a valid 
right to serve as teachers in their denominations is a 
delicate question, lately suggested by Dr. Huntington’s 
article and Dr. Hale’s comment on the same in which he 
says, ‘‘On the other side there will be the eager, almost 
plaintive cry of the younger clergy, and I should think 
of all the laymen, ‘Good God! why should we say we 
believe something which we do not believe?’” But 
from the same ethical instinct of truth fhe heresy hunters 
ask, ‘‘How can we allow these men to destroy the funda- 
mentals of our religion which we and they have sworn to 
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promulgate and defend?’’ The present age of transition, 
when an infallible book is following the forced departure 
of an infallible church, is one that requires not only the 
keenest intellects, but the kindest hearts and most 
charitable judgment of all men, especially of opponents. 
Why should the liberal be praised for his frankness and 
the heresy hunter scorned for his? Do not all real liberals 
prize and honor both men if they are equally frank, 
honest, and earnest? 
CARLYLE SUMMERBELL. 
SWANSEA, Mass. 


For the Christaan Register, 


Oh, That I Knew! 


BY MARY E. PAGE. 


“Oh that I knew where I might find Him!” 
Vainly I seek below, around, above, 

Cry of the human heart through all the ages, 

Yearning for One to worship and to love. 


“Oh that I knew where I might find him!”’ 
I thought him near before I lost my way! 
Mountains of failure loom so large around me, 
Their murky shapes shut out the light of day. 


“Oh that I knew where I might find him!” 
Until he took my child, I thought I knew. 
But, oh, that little grave has come between us, 
Its shadow hides heaven and all else from view. 


“Oh that I knew where I might find him!” 
I grope in darkness, stricken dumb with pain! 
If he were here, I know that he would cure me. 
Did he not say none ever asked in vain? 


“Oh that I knew where I might find him!” 
Listen, a voice within my heart! Lord, ’tis thine own. 
Hast thou been near me all the lonely journey, 
While I was blind and thought myself alone? 


Oh, now I know where I may find thee! 
No more in vain I thirst and hunger sore. 
Within my heart thy blessed presence broodeth 
Master divine, abide there evermore! 


Back-office Tyranny and its Consequences. 


BY REV. A. W. JACKSON, D.D. 


Price regulation by government officials is not widely 
in favor with the American people. We might accept it 
as a lesser evil, but it would be asa lesser evil rather than 
as a good that we should accept it. Economic discussions 
often turn our thoughts to it, but fail to make us think 
better of it. We are of the old-fashioned folk, who con- 
ceive that government should have little immediately to 
do with the business of the people. The railway rate 
legislation, albeit justified by circumstances, brought 
trouble to our spirits. When Gov. Hughes vetoed the 
two-cent fare bill, we silently, yet warmly, applauded. 
And, when we think of a commission regulating, not 
merely railway rates and fares, but the price of meat, of 
milk, of bread, of coal,—arrangement of which not a few 
are thinking,—we shiver at thought of the morass we 
should be speedily approaching. Our way of price regula- 
tion, could we have it, would be the old-fashioned way of 
competition, producer and distributor striving one with 
another for the patronage of the consumer, through better 
quality or lower charge for the things they offer. This 
way may be, in some respects, a rugged way: we suppose 
it not an ideal way. But, on the whole, it seems to usa 
fair way, and the best practicable. ‘ 

But competition, if a thing desired, is not at present a 
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thing to be had. Combination has extinguished it and 
holds the field. Will a man build a house? ‘The cost of 
lumber has been determined in the back office of a trust. 
In negotiating with a builder, he speedily finds that the 
terms of his contract are practically dictated by a builders’ 
union. We must have fuel: it is with a syndicate of coal 
operators that we must have ultimate dealing. We must 
have meat, we must have milk; and other syndicates fix 
their price for us. Thus it goes: in all directions the 
great consuming mass find the cost of living necessities a 
back-office decree. If price is beyond their means, they 
cannot turn elsewhere: there is no elsewhere. Now 
despotisms may issue benevolent decrees, and trusts, 
presumably, may do likewise. Indeed, it is their common 
claim that, through their large operations, the processes 
of production and distribution are cheaper in their hands. 
But to whose benefit is the greater cheapness? That 
must depend on the aim which dictates the decree. Is it 
to give the people the largest benefit sound business will 
permit? That should give them place among public 
benefactors. Is it to exact the uttermost that conditions 
will make safe? ‘That seats the trust, a veritable old man 
of the sea, upon our shoulders. The latter aim is the one 
which, from our experience of human nature, we should 
expect; and, until the kingdom comes, the opportunity 
thus to levy upon the public must be a dangerous one. 
At the present time we are connecting with it the expense 
of living, under the weight of which we are bending; and 
the sentiments it inculcates, if unwise, are yet most 
aatural. Men are more and more feeling that, if price 
is to be the decree of the back office, the people, by their 
government, should be represented there; that, if they 
may not have competition, they should not be left to the 
mercies of combination. For many years protection has 
been a word to conjure with: at last the purchasing mass 
are feeling that they need to be protected. If the govern- 
ment will protect the lumber trust from the competition 
of Canada, why, they are asking, should it not protect the 
citizen from the extortions of the lumber trust? If it will 
not allow me free dealing with the coal mines of Nova 
Scotia, why should it expose me to the unrestrained greed 
of the coal mines of Pennsylvania? It is in this direction 
that thought is moving; and the logical issue, it is plain 
to see, is that governmental part in our affairs which we 
began by deploring. 

Multitudes would rather endure much than see this; 
but ill, long suffered, at last gives even counter-ill a 
reconciling look. The common sense of our people asks 
fair trade without governmental interference; but the 
burden they are carrying is educating them to think of 
governmental interference as the less onerous evil. 
They were well satisfied to have price regulated by the 
condition of the market, as the height of the mercury is 
regulated by the temperature of atmosphere; but they 
will not submit forever to back-office extortion. The 
hard estate of multitudes, together with a sense of out- 
rage which it prompts, is engendering thoughts of a relief 
which it is the immediate business of statesman and 
publicist to forestall. There is anxiety at the spread of 
socialism: the winter’s coal bill and milk bill and meat 
bill, in their moral effects, will plead in its favor. The 
furtherers of socialistic doctrines are not those who 
champion them, but those who provoke them, the Baers, 
the Rockefellers, the lumber trust, the meat packers, the 
milk contractors. If we believed in socialism, we might 
be tempted to smile on their malefactions. But, not 
believing in socialism, we see in their conduct not merely 
a present wrong, but a future ill of nosmall proportions. 
If wisdom will not deal with the situation according to its 
light, unwisdom will do so according to its darkness. In 
our prevailing temper, we are optimists, and, as such, 
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believe that there is ever a nobler welfare that we are 
coming to at last. The way to it, however, may be 
direct and plain or it may be tortuous and rugged; and 
it is for us to-choose whether we will reach it by the 
better path or by far circuits and through mire and 
thicket. 


Are there too many College Boys ? 


BY REV. E. P. POWELL. 


Prof. Conrad of the University of Halle urges that 
the way has been opened too widely into our higher 
classical institutions. He would have the road to the 
college and the university blocked by higher tuition fees, 
and he would have no aid extended except to those se- 
lected for their special gifts. Popular opinion has 
worked the other way. It has been conceived to be the 
height of benevolence to make a minister out of any good 
fellow whose boyhood has indicated piety. Has the re- 
sult been beneficial to the church? Meanwhile the 
average lawyer, although a college graduate, is not 
above the average artisan or farmer who has graduated 
at our high schools. One of our city superintendents 
tells us that he has for some time been offering aid to the 
boys of his school who express a desire to go to college, 
provided, however, that he indorses the boys’ ambition. 
He adds that out of the first ten applicants he selected 
but two, while in his opinion the other eight would be- 
come more valuable citizens if left to follow the ordinary 
lines of school education. He has carried on this system 
for seven years, and the proportion selected is always 
about the same. He thinks that the regular school cur- 
riculum should be disburdened of those studies termed 
‘“preparatory.”’ He thinks it is a grievous injustice to the 
majority to load on those studies, or any part of them, 
because a few are on the road to college. He makes his 
preparatory studies a sort of annex. 

This would require a total reversion of our present 
educational system. We are opening the door of pro- 
fessional life just as widely as possible, and to everybody. 
The competitive struggle comes later, after the profes- 
sions have been crowded beyond workable conditions 
and largely by those who must be elbowed down and out. 
Would it not be as well to let at least a part of this com- 
petition come earlier, and so prevent a great waste of 
money and of effort to accomplish what the young fellows 
are not qualified for? Are we not in need of a more 
select list of literary and professional leaders? What 
brought to the front the Boston crowd in the middle of 
the last century, with Emerson; Lowell, Thoreau, Haw- 
thorne, Longfellow, and all the rest of them? and what 
was the cause of the appearance of the Irving squad in 
New York? What has put out this classical light and 
leadership ? 

Inside of fifty years our colleges and universities have 
not only doubled in number, but the catalogue enrol- 
ment of the larger ones has gone up from about 300 to 
3,000. Rivalry is accountable for some of this increase 
which is quite out of proportion to the increase of popu- 
lation, but the popularization and socializing of college 
life has done much more. The American college is no 
longer filled with semi-recluse students, willing to sup- 
port themselves largely by labor. A much larger pro- 
portion of the boys go through on borrowed money, and 
nearly or quite one-half graduate in debt, many of them 
burdened heavily. Not a few of those who escape debt 
embarrass their parents with bills that are immensely 
out of proportion to the expenses incurred by their 
fathers when on the same route, While the smaller col- 
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leges need every boy they can get to fill up a good and 
presentable roster, it is notable that a very much larger 
proportion of each class finds itself dropped into business 
life. Having no genius for professional life, it has se- 
cured no special preparation for any other. These young 
fellows dare not turn back to a life of manual work, 
while to go ahead in the professions would be a pitiful 
struggle. A catalogue is yet to be published which re- 
lates the failures of those handicapped by a too ‘‘liberal 
education.” 

A large college organization, however, having over 
10,000 members, reports concerning the success attained 
by its members in the professions, coming from different 
colleges. Tables have been arranged, showing those 
who have, according to popular judgment, achieved in- 
fluence and power, and noting in each case the college 
from which he has graduated. Three or four of the 
smaller colleges are credited with from 44 to 71 successful 
graduates. ‘The first large university in the list, holding 
the thirteenth place, and having a membership of 270, 
contributes 20 members—that is, nearly 8 per cent. of its 
alumni roster—to the list of prominent and successful 
men. No other university contributes as large a number, 
although three or four more are not very much behind. 
This is certainly a startling story, and shows the darker 
side of the college and university question. Is Prof. 
Conrad right when he says that, in his judgment, the 
college ambition is no longer doing the good that it did 
half a hundred years ago? 

The relative compensation of college graduates, com- 
pared with those who leave our high schools and go di- 
rectly into business, is no longer so marked as to be a 
deciding factor in the case. Fifty years ago every college 
graduate was already booked before commencement day 
for a lucrative position: this is no longer the case. The 
struggle comes after graduation, and it is a competition 
which puts to the wall no small proportion. Meanwhile 
the expansion of our college courses and the necessary 
increase in the entrance requirements pushes the grad- 
uates forward to an average of about twenty-two years. 
The professional school takes two or three more years, 
and the young man is at least twenty-five years old be- 
fore he begins to earn his living. The only escape from 
this dilemma is passing directly into business from the 
high school, or a shortened college course. Columbia 
allows the fourth year of the regular course to be pro- 
fessional. Other universities teach during the last two 
years along the line of professional training. Will the 
trend hereafter be to send more of the boys directly from 
the high school into professional training or into business? 

We have had no intention to act as umpire in this case. 
The colleges being private establishments occupy an 
anomalous position in our educational system. Many 
of our high schools are better equipped for laboratory 
work, and offer a broader curriculum than some of our 
colleges. There is no question but that the college will 
have to define itself more accurately, and its relative 
right to a specific collegiate rank. Its ability to do for a 
pupil what cannot be done by the high school will have to 
be demonstrated. The college must fit boys for the days 
they live in, and at the same time give them a truly 
classical vision. Prof. West of Princeton warns us that 
“‘we have already too many second-rate and third-rate 
and fourth-rate men among our scholars.”’ And he in- 
sists that the majority of college students to-day are 
“not familiar with the standard books of history and 
poetry.’ The college, however, say what we will of its 
defects,—and these should be pointed out with increasing 
directness,—is doing this grand thing for us: it is keeping 
an increasing host of our boys in school, and under schol- 
arly influences, four years longer than they would be 
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‘Unless this can be accom- 
plished in some better way, we must continue to say the 
more college boys, the better. President Jordan says 
that in our busy world the best advice that he or any 
one else can give to a boy is, “‘Go to college.” 

Cuiinton, N.Y. 


without such institutions. 


The Little Ironies of Every-day Life. 


BY PERCY F. BICKNELL. 


The story (an old one) is told of an English bishop, that, 
after he had done his best to edify a certain congregation 
in his diocese with an eloquent sermon on the text, 
‘“The fool hath said in his heart, There is no God,” he 
fell into conversation, as he left the church, with a humble 
member of the parish, who made bold to testify his 
enjoyment of the discourse. But, after due tribute of 
respectful admiration for the preacher’s oratory, the 
rustic half-apologetically added, ‘‘Natheless, your grace, 
I can’t help thinkin’ as there be a God after all.” 

It is one of the little ironies of life to find one’s self com- 
pletely misunderstood, unappreciated, or even accounted 
a blockhead when one knows that truth and right are 
on one’s side. ‘Toward the end of his school life Darwin 
chanced to get hold of some books on chemistry; and, 
being a curiously inquiring and acutely observant lad, 
‘he became greatly interested in their contents, conduct- 
ing at the same time a series of laboratory experiments. 
‘“This was the best part of my education at school,” he 
declares, ‘‘for it showed me practically the meaning of 
experimental science.”’ But these excursions of his into 
a domain outside the prescribed curriculum became 
known to his schoolmates, and the young scientist was 
mockingly nicknamed ‘‘Gas.”’ Worse than that, he 
was once publicly rebuked by the head-master for wasting 
his time in such useless pursuits, and was witheringly 
told that he was a pococurante,—an epithet which, as 
he did not know its meaning, he took to signify some- 
thing most disgraceful. When he left school, he tells 
us, he was considered by all the masters, and by his 
father, a very ordinary boy, rather below the common 
standard in intellect. To his deep mortification, his 
father once said to him, ‘‘You care for nothing but 
shooting, dogs, and rat-catching, and you will be a 
disgrace to yourself and all your family.”’ Of his later 
life the story is well known of his keeping a gardener 
who had but a poor opinion of his master, since he 
seemed to do nothing but go about looking at the flowers, 
poking the earth-worms, watching the spiders, and 
generally wasting his time in idle and aimless pursuits. 
The name of Darwin recalls still another illustration 
from his own life, of the irony of things, animate and 
inanimate. In one of his walks he happened to catch 
sight of a crossbeak and idly aimed a stone at the bird, 
having no expectation of hitting it and no desire to do 
it an injury. He not only hit the harmless creature, 
however, but killed it, and was rendered so unhappy 
by the occurrence that ‘he did not mention it until years 
afterward, when he took care to explain that he never 
should have thrown the stone had he not felt sure that 
his old skill as a marksman—for which he had been noted 
in earlier life—had left him. 

We can readily imagine the ridicule to which Darwin’s 
peculiarities as a boy must have subjected him. No 
one better than the school-boy understands what heroism 
it requires to deviate ever so little from the beaten path, 
to defy the despotic conservatism of those pitiless tyrants, 
his playfellows. To ask a question betraying originality, 
to: dare not to take things for granted, to be a little odd 
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in conduct or costume, is to commit the unpardonable 
sin. And to the eccentric young genius there is no 
humor in the irony of his lot: the sense of humor and 
the balm that it brings are still in the future for him. 
But the day will come when all these little ironies of 
life, which so often take the form of little injustices, and 
are so frequent a cause of irritation, can be looked at 
in a humorous light, and can even be made a source of 
keen enjoyment to the victim himself, who, in the end, 
acquires a sort of amused superiority over the innumera- 
ble things and persons that conspire to fret him. Fred- 
eric Denison Maurice used to read to his intimates—with 
what quiet enjoyment one can imagine—a letter that 
some obscure personage, a good honest soul, had written 
to him in the desire to cheer and encourage him. Having 
noted in Maurice—what was of course apparent to all the 
world, and what his friends liked him for—a certain air 
of modest self-depreciation, perhaps occasionally of self- 
accusation, the writer undertook to console him with 
the assurance that his failings were really not so very 
serious, and that he ought not to lose heart. 

Another incident, a shade more sombre in hue, comes 
to mind. Edward Rowland Sill, whose too short life 
of noble endeavor and of enviable achievement was none 
too happy, knew what it was to be cruelly misjudged 
and misunderstood. By no one has the irony of life, 
the seemingly malicious wilfulness of fortune, the delight 
of destiny in bringing to naught some of the worthiest 
and best-matured of human schemes, been more fully 
appreciated than by him. It almost seemed to him at 
times that success was nothing so much as a proof of 
baseness in the endeavor, of unworthiness in the person 
striving. Speaking from personal recollection of Sill, 
Prof. Royce has given a glimpse of this attitude of 
his toward his own disappointments and failures. ‘‘My 
friend,’’ says Prof. Royce, ‘‘sometimes even used this 
fateful fact of defeat, I remember, as a test of the spiritu- 
ality of things. Were they good, he said, wilfulness 
would assail them the more surely. Once, when he was 
a little weary because of the hatred that he had met with 
during some of his undertakings in a very good cause, 
I said to him, by way of a sort of conventional comfort 
and of friendly admonition at once: ‘Why do you work 
so hard as you do for the good of people who only mis- 
understand you after all? They don’t deserve the good 
things that you offer, for they are people who won’t and 
can’t appreciate your trouble. Why cast pearls before 
swine? They only turn and rend you.’ ‘Ah, Royce,’ 
replied my friend, ‘but one doesn’t quite know -that 
they were pearls that he cast until he feels the tusks.’”’ 
If any one doubts Sill’s appreciation of the ironies of 
life, let him read, or re-read, ‘‘The Fool’s Prayer,’”’ the 
best-known and one of the most admirable of his poems. 

A form that the irony of our lot sometimes takes, 
but that is perceived by comparatively few persons, and 
by hardly any one who is thoroughly in earnest in his 
undertakings, is the disquieting sense of the selfishness, 
or at least the self-regarding quality, of even the noblest 
self-sacrifice, This need not be a matter of practical 
concern to any generous soul; but theoretically and 
philosophically, as Prof. Palmer has so well shown 
in his ethical treatises, self-sacrifice is a psychological 
impossibility. ‘‘No man ever performs a strictly dis- 
interested act,’’ declares Mr. Palmer. ‘‘Before desire 
will start, his own interest must be engaged. In action 
we seek to accomplish something, and between that 
something and ourselves some sort of valued connection 
must be felt.” But to urge this view of the matter 
would be ungracious, and there is no intention here 
to press the point. The world will continue to admire 
heroism in its countless forms, in the future as it has 
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admired it in the past, and men atid women will continue 

to spend themselves high-heartedly for others. Still, 

now and then, a consciousness of our inborn and ineradi- 

cable selfishness—ineradicable becatise one of the condi- 

tions of our very existence—will come to us to modify 

ae wholesomely) our satisfaction in our own good 
eeds. 

The irony of self-betrayal deserves a passing word. 
The culprit’s notorious tendency to follow just the line 
of conduct he ought to avoid if he wishes to hide his guilt 
strengthens the philosophic observer’s belief in the 
unfailing power of truth, though crushed to earth, to 
rise again. When, thirty years ago, the English mur- 
derer, Wainwright, poured chloride of lime instead of 
quicklime—an antiseptic instead of a destructive agent 
—over his victim’s body, he unintentionally took the 
one sure means to bring about his own subsequent con- 
viction and punishment. One and all, we cry aloud 
our guilt to such as have ears to hear. 

Among the more amusing ironies of daily experience 
may be reckoned the jocose miscalling of personal attrib- 
utes. In familiarity and affection a conspicuously honest 
man is dubbed a thief, a generous giver is nicknamed 
a skinflint, and a modestly retiring person is credited 
with unexampled cheek and assurance. It is as if the 
highest degree of a quality could be indicated only by 
naming its opposite. The doting mother laughingly 
calls her baby boy a rogue and a rascal: the fond father, 
as Coleridge says, 


“Must needs express his love’s excess 
In words of unmeant bitterness.” 


The least suspicion that there might be, after all, a grain 
of truth in these abusive terms would most effectually 
prevent their use. It is their manifest inapplicability 
that gives them force and meaning. 

Like all else in the universe, these ironies of life have 
their uses. The lesser ones diversify the daily routine 
and yield their modicum of harmless amusement. The 
greater ones, those that amount to vexations and in- 
justices, also add variety to experience, perhaps other- 
wise monotonous: they appeal to and keep alive a cer- 
tain grim sense of humor, and, above all, they discourage 
self-complacency, self-righteousness, and spiritual pride. 

MALDEN, MAss. 


A Cheerful Survey. 


Mr. Albert K. Smiley, in opening the Lake Mohonk 
Conference on International Arbitration, made some 
remarks to show why, with all the threatening evils of our 
time, he could not be a pessimist. It is worth while to put 
on record the judgment of a man who has lived so long 
and so well, who has faced the evils which threatened 
society, and has helped to conquer them, and who in his 
eightieth year is stilla leader of the most influential men 
in the United States. Mr. Smiley spoke as follows :— 


I can hardly express to you my intense gratification in 
welcoming here so many distinguished persons, represent- 
ing the highest callings and grades of society and all deeply 
interested in what I believe to be the most important ques- 
tion that has engaged the attention of the world for 
centuries. 

We endeavor to invite to these conferences a body of 
persons, all carefully selected, whose opinions will have 
weight, and who command the confidence of the whole 
country, including jurists, diplomats, members of Con- 
gress, government officials, educators, clergymen, busi- 
ness men, army and navy officers and others, represent- 
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ing varied pursuits and interests,—those who are active 
and judicious in doing the world’s work. We do not con- 
fine invitations to persons of one mind. We seek, rather, 
diversity of opinion and welcome free discussion, however 
earnest and intense it may be, only insisting that it be 
conducted with courtesy and fairness. The only way 
to discover truth of real value is by hearing both sides of 
a question. 

We are here at a most opportune time, just on the eve 
of the Second Hague Conference, at which, for the first 
time in history, all the nations of the world will meet to 
discuss matters of general interest. 

The most important subject to be discussed here is 
what questions shall be considered by The Hague Con- 
ference. In my judgment the leading point to be se- 
cured is that The Hague Conference shall meet regularly 
at fixed intervals—say once in five years,—and not 
be subject to the call of any one nation as hereto- 
fore. 

Another matter to claim attention is the strengthening 
of The Hague Court in two ways: first, by making its 
judges permanent residents at The Hague with very high 
salaries; second, by adopting a general arbitration treaty 
so moderate as to secure the approval and signature of 
leading nations, trusting to future conferences to adopt 
a more stringent treaty covering nearly all cases of con- 
troversy. 

While this is our most urgent work, other important 
subjects will come before us. We have delegates from 
about fifty business organizations, principally chambers 
of commerce and boards of trade, representing the lead- 
ing cities of the country, who will have a session for dis- 
cussion. I regard their participation as most important 
not only asa proof that our aims are practical, but because 
of the powerful influence these business organizations 
wield in their communities. The business men control 
commerce. Commerce, doubling every few years, brings 
all the world in touch and sympathy. 

We are also to have a discussion of plans whereby the 
interest and co-operation of college students can be best 
enlisted. These students—leaders of the coming gene- 
ration—can exert a tremendous influence. 

I have looked with much gratification on the rapid 
growth of sympathy between our country and our South- 
ern neighbors. he Pan-American movement I regard 
as one of great importance to our cause; and I am es- 
pecially glad that we have here this morning the highest 
otficial representatives at Washington of two Central and 
South American republics, as well as several of our own 
distinguished citizens who have served this country in 
the capitals of some of those states. 

Our movement is undoubtedly a just and sane one 
which at no distant:day will meet with entire success; but 
we need not be discouraged even if men of superior judg- 
ment and high ideals denounce our cause as an imprac- 
tical chimera. We must bear in mind that every move- 
ment for the advancement of civilization has met with 
stern opposition, and that truth has only triumphed after 
long struggle. 

I remember well, when the anti-slavery movement 
began, that the whole South was a unit in defence of the 
institution, and very few men in the North dared, at the 
risk of their lives, to utter a word against it. What a 
contrast to-day! Not aslave in the civilized world, and 
hardly a defender! 

The temperance movement in my lifetime has made 
wonderful progress. In my boyhood in Maine it was 
the prevailing custom among farmers to furnish rum 
freely to workmen, and consequently drunkenness was 
prevalent and countenanced. My father was severely 
censured for not yielding to the custom. And yet within 
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a generation Maine led in the movement to abolish 
the saloon! 

Duelling—within my memory considered the proper 
method for settling questions of personal honor—is now 
wholly abolished in America and in many parts of Europe. 

Formerly lotteries were not only allowed, but were so 
entirely sanctioned that they were used even in building 
churches: now they are wholly banished from the country. 

The prison reforms, care of the insane, institutions 
for the blind and crippled, the care of immigrants and 
others of the helpless poor; the many hundreds of insti- 
tutions in New York City alone for the amelioration of 
suffering and vice and the betterment of mankind; the 
magnificent efforts to remove every form of disaster and 
disease; the extension of popular education and the vast 
sums of money devoted to higher education and scientific 
research; an annual appropriation of three millions of 
dollars for Indian education; religious toleration and the 
union of churches replacing biogtry,—all these moral 
issues, denounced as visionary, have been fought out 
after hard struggle and within my lifetime of less than 
eighty years. 

When I was a boy, railroad building had just begun. 
My father, in going from our home on the Kennebec in 
Maine to Newport, R.I., to attend the Friends’ yearly 
meeting (with a spirited team), took two weeks to make 
the journey. ‘This is nearly double the time I now take 
to go from my home here to my winter home in California. 

Then there were no ocean steamships. “The most emi- 
nent scientist in England put on record his conviction 
that no steamship could ever carry enough coal to com- 
plete the voyage across the Atlantic. 

The project of the Atlantic cable met the derision of the 
world. 

Steam, electricity, and the press have put the whole 
world in touch, and New York is practically as near to 
Hong Kong to-day as it was to Philadelphia in my boy- 
hood. 

Having seen all these marvellous changes in society 
wrought out in the face of extreme opposition, and ac- 
cepted by all men during my lifetime of less than eighty 
years, can you blame me for being an optimist ? 

I do not think the time will ever come when military 
and naval forces can be entirely dispensed with. Force 
will always be necessary to cope with mob violence and 
for police purposes. 

An army of men is now being organized to suppress 
war. The marching step is taken by the President of 
the United States and by the King of England. Follow- 
ing close up in rank are a large proportion of the men 
composing the Congresses and Parliaments of the world. 
The business men whose commerce is disturbed, the 
laboring men, the men who lose most in life and property 
by the ravages of war, women whose homes are broken 
up and whose husbands and sons are sacrificed, —all these 
are to be found in the front ranks of the arbitration 
movement, and the rearguard of this army will be the 
regular army and navy who will, I am sure, from my long 
observation, be only too glad to close up the ranks and 
be relieved of the awful necessity of war. 

We look to you, members of this conference, to take 
charge of cohorts of men in winning speedy and decisive 
victory for our cause. With such a vast body of the best 
men in the world starting this movement, nothing on 
earth can stop it. ; 

Each day brings new evidences of growing interest. 
The high plane of modern diplomacy, the growth of the 
Interparliamentary Union, the great Arbitration and 
Peace Congress just held in New York City, the springing 
up of the American Society of International Law, and 
scores of events here and abroad prove that our move- 
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ment is making tremendous progress because the world 
is coming to see that it is practical. 

It is evidenced on all sides that nations are interested 
in each other as never before,—ready to give quick relief 
in famine or distress, to promptly denounce injustice or 
oppression. In short, we are becoming a brotherhood of 
nations. This means union, centralization. No pessi- 
mistic antagonism can ever prevail: justice and fraternity 
are sure to triumph, as was so truly voiced by my dear 
old friend Whittier in these prophetic words:— 


“No truth from Heaven descends upon our sphere 
Without the greeting of the sceptic’s sneer; 
Denied and mocked at till its blessings fall 
Common as dew and sunshine over all; 
Still lives for Earth, which fiends so long have trod, 
The great hope, resting on the truth of God.” 


Saint Paul as the Instructor of Youth. 


BY REV. ALFRED GOODING. 


In seeking to interest our young people in the Bible, 
we find that there are certain parts of it which offer us 
the greatest perplexities in such an attempt, which it 
seems almost useless to try to do anything with. Much of 
the Old Testament has great attraction for the youthful 
mind. Its varied stories of adventure, its tales of its 


“Most disastrous chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and field, 
Of hair-breadth ’scapes i’ the imminent deadly breach,” 


picturesque characters,—warriors, outlaws, kings,—all 
these features of the narrative portions of the Old Testa- 
ment are capable of being made intensely interesting 
to young people. 

So in the New Testament the simple narrative and 
teachings of the first three Gospels are not beyond their 
reach. Comparatively few of the utterances of Jesus 
are so obscure or so profound as to offer any real hindrance 
to their comprehension. With a little knowledge of 
Jewish history and the conditions of the times the mean- 
ing of the doctrinal sayings in the Synoptics becomes clear 
enough. We feel that we can teach them successfully 
even to the somewhat immature mind. 

It is, however, quite another thing when we approach 
the Epistles of Paul. These abound in enormously 
difficult and perplexing sayings which are capable of the 
most varied interpretations. Critics have disputed over 
them from time immemorial. Long essays, whole 
volumes, have been devoted to their elucidation. A 
single sentence—Gal. iii. 2o—has received over two hun- 
dred and fifty different explanations. More than this, 
the Epistles are full of exceedingly obscure, complicated, 
and often broken argument. Paul frequently takes for 
granted in his reader much which no mind save his own 
can supply, omits in his impetuous haste necessary por- 
tions of his argument, breaks up the train of his thought 
by long, parenthetical statements, and the final result is 
a composition which, however clear in parts, demands as 
a whole the most careful and profound study, and no 
small knowledge of the matter in hand. 

Again, the themes with which the writer deals so largely, 
—the doctrines of Justification by Faith, of the antago- 
nism between Law and Grace, of the Atonement, of the 
Divine Decrees, and the like,—how abstruse and diffi- 
cult they are, how foreign to our modern way of think- 
ing! 

Donialening these things, it is hardly strange that we 
have come to regard the Pauline Epistles as ill-adapted 
to the instruction of youth. What interest can young 
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people possibly take in those long and complicated dis- 
cussions of themes which are wholly beyond their mental 
grasp and which even skilled theologians do not agree 
about. 

And yet, however true this may be, there is certainly 
a great deal in Paul and in his teachings that is not only 
not ill-adapted to the youthful mind, but in my opinion 
is specially adapted to it. 

In the first place, his career is full of the element of 
thrilling adventure and escape which appeals so strongly 
to youth. We often fail to realize this fact because the 
story of his life, as set forth in the Acts of the Apostles, 
is told with such conciseness and compactness, a single 
sentence or two covering whole weeks which must have 
been packed with. exciting events. If the life of Paul 
had been narrated in as great detail as that of many a 
modern missionary, we should possess a book which 
would rank among the classics of adventure. What 
material there is for such a volume in those few chapters 
of the Acts! Let the imagination illuminate such episodes 
as Paul’s escape from Damascus, when he was let down 
from the city wall one dark night in a basket by his friends, 
while the Jews were watching the gates night and day to 
kill him ; his escapes from the infuriated mob on various oc- 
casions during his missionary travels; his near approach to 
death at Jerusalem, where, a band of fanatics having taken 
a solemn oath neither to eat nor drink until they had 
killed him, their murderous design was defeated only be- 
cause their vow was by chance overheard by Paul’s 
nephew, and measures were taken by the authorities to 
put the apostle beyond the reach of the would-be as- 
sassins. Let the imagination, I say, busy itself with such 
stirring episodes as these and many others like them,— 
the defence before Agrippa, the shipwreck off the coast 
of Malta,—and I believe that the life of Paul would ap- 
peal to young people as powerfully as any volume of 
modern adventure. I wish that some writer who has the 
gift to read between the lines of the concise Biblical 
narrative would attempt to retell the adventures of Paul 
with something of the detail and color which must have 
characterized them, just as Browning took a single verse 
from Old Testament narrative and elaborated it into his 
splendid poem of ‘‘Saul.”’ 

But, taking the Biblical biography of the apostle, bare 
and brief as it is, there is certainly much in it to excite 
the interest and admiration of youth. It bears witness 
everywhere to Paul’s indomitable courage and pluck, and 
these are qualities which appeal peculiarly to young men. 
Nature and man seem to have vied with each other to 
crush him, but he was daunted by neither. He tells us 
himself that he was shipwrecked three times; that he 
had once drifted for a whole day and night at the mercy 
of the waves; that he had known the extremes of hunger 
and thirst, of cold and exposure, had experienced the 
dangers of the wilderness and the flood; and that, when he 
had come out safely from these, it was only to suffer still 
greater perils and hardships through human malice, 
bigotry, and cruelty, to be waylaid by robbers, to be 
stoned by a fanatical mob, to be scourged alike mercilessly 
by Jewand by Roman. Apparently he was unacquainted 
with fear. No consideration of personal danger ever ' 
had any weight with him. When the mob at Lystra 
stoned him and left him for dead outside the city wall, 
as soon as he revived, he staggered on with his companion 
to the neighboring town of Derbe, and began to do there 
precisely what had so infuriated the people of Lystra. 
Apparently he never knew what it was to turn back. His 
equanimity never deserted him, whether he rose in the 
synagogues of his countrymen to preach Jesus as the 
Messiah, or in the streets and market-places to present 
the new faith to a crowd of curious and sceptical pagans. 
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In brief, he was the incarnation of fearlessness and cour- 
age, and for that one reason alone, if for no other, his life 
and character are calculated to arouse the interest and 
enthusiasm of youth. 

And, when we turn from the apostle to his writings, we 
find that after all there is a good deal in them aside from 
that which appeals to the trained scholar and theologian. 
Let us grant that the literary form of the Epistles is very 
complicated, and often obscure and full of remote anal- 
ogies and illustrations drawn from Jewish history, and 
quotations of which it is difficult to see the point. Yet in 
this very matter of illustration and figure of speech we 
find much that appeals peculiarly to youth. Over and 
over again the apostle makes use in his writings of figures 
taken from the Greek athletic contests, the famous 
Olympic and Isthmian games which took place periodi- 
cally in the presence of a vast multitude of spectators 
from all parts of Greece. Probably the apostle wit- 
nessed them during his stay at Corinth,—the boxing, 
wrestling, leaping and running,—and finding that they 
filled such an important place in the Greek mind, he 
shrewdly employed them to enforce his teachings. In 
describing, for instance, the struggle between the flesh 
and the spirit, he uses boxing as an illustration. ‘‘So 
fight I,’ he says, ‘‘not as one that beateth the air,”’ not 
like the boxer whose blows never get home. So the foot- 
race figures largely as a source of illustration. Paul 
finds in it the symbol of the Christian’s struggle for the 
heavenly prize. ‘‘The whole scene of the race course is 
brought vividly before us, the herald who summons the 
contending runners, the course which rapidly diminishes 
in front of them as their footsteps advance to the goal, 
the judge who holds out the prize at the end of the 
course, the prize itself, a chaplet of fading olive leaves 
which is contrasted with the unfading glory with which 
the faithful Christian will be crowned.’ Not a feature 
of the exciting contest is omitted. Even the preparations 
for it, the severe training and careful diet, are used to 
suggest the moral training and self-discipline to which 
the Christian must submit if he would win the prize. 
Surely, the mind of youth finds these vivid figures of 
speech interesting and suggestive, although it may not 
appreciate such passages as that in which Hagar and 
Sarah are symbolized as the law and the gospel. An 
athletic contest appeals without fail to young people, and 
an argument illustrated by it they are very sure to 
grasp. 

Nor is the content of the Epistles devoid of interest for 
young people or entirely beyond their comprehension. 
They may not care much for long discussions of abstruse 
doctrines, though even these lose much of their difficulty 
when explained in such books as Dr. J. F. Clarke’s, ‘The 
Ideas of the Apostle Paul translated into their Modern 
Equivalents.” But there is much besides these in the 
Epistles,—a wealth of practical advice and wisdom. ‘‘He 
advises husbands and wives, parents and children, how 
to treat each other according to the new and divine spirit 
of which all were partakers. He begs them to have no 
foolish tattling and jesting, no covetousness nor unclean- 
ness, no strife nor vainglory; to be moderate in all things; 
to keep their minds fixed on everything that is pure, 
lovely, honest, just, true and praiseworthy. He tells 
them to put away anger, malice, blasphemy, falsehood; 
to forgive each other, and to continue in prayer.’ In all 
this there is nothing too profound or abstruse for the 
youthful mind. It is the simplest of practical ethics. 

It is possible also to teach young people the secret of 
true politeness and good manners from the Epistles of 
Paul. What a courteous correspondent he was! Ab- 
sorbed though he might be in the discussion of some 
subtle and profound doctrine, in controverting the argu- 
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ments of his Jewish opponents, in setting forth a correct 
conception of his Master’s religion, he never failed to 
close his letters with personal greetings and salutations 
to his friends and with kind little messages to this or 
that person. ‘‘Greet Priscilla and Aquila,” he says, in 
writing to the society at Rome, ‘‘my helpers in Christ 
Jesus, who have for my life laid down their own necks” ; 
and he goes on with greetings to no less than twenty- 
five individuals besides several households. Evidently 
he did not believe that the importance of his work 
entitled him to ignore the outward forms of life. He 
knew that these had their distinct value and were not un- 
worthy of a place in his great letters upon Christian doc- 
trine. Their presence in these letters is an emphatic 
rebuke to the custom which prevails so widely of neg- 
lecting the friendly courtesies of life when one is engaged 
in an important work. If you have such a work to do, 
it is argued, you must not waste your precious moments 
in the observance of mere conventionalities. You must 
concentrate yourself upon the purpose that you have in 
hand, and forget all else. Everybody will know the 
reason why you omit certain social forms and practices, 
and will readily pardon your seeming neglect for the sake 
of the useful work you are doing. 

Such is the argument which lies at the base of our 
modern lack of manners. But see how completely it is 
refuted by the example of Paul. Who could have had a 


more vital task to fulfil than he, a task involving, as he 


believed, the absolute welfare of mankind? One can 
easily see in his Epistles how essential he thought it to 
establish far and wide in the world a correct conception 
of the new faith. Human salvation depended upon it, 
and so he kept himself in constant communication with 
the societies he had founded, and sought from time to 
time to strengthen them in the faith through elaborate 
documents stating the great Christian doctrines. Surely, 
if any one could be exempted from the claims of courtesy, 
it was this first missionary of Christ, for no conceivable 
work could be more important than his; and yet here we 
find him giving up a generous space of his precious parch- 
ments to friendly greetings and salutations. With all 
his insistence upon doctrine he would not ignore the af- 
fectionate civilities of life. He lavished upon them 
both time and thought, taking pains to mention each 
friend by name, and, although, because he was afflicted 
with a disease of the eyes, he was obliged to employ an 
amanuensis, he yet almost invariably wrote himself 
the final words of an epistle. Paul possessed in truth 
that genuine courtesy which is born of unselfishness. 
He was willing to give to his correspondents what was of 
value to himself. 

How marked a contrast in this respect does he present 
to the modern letter-writer whose epistles are full of 
tokens of a selfish economy,—economy of material, he 
writes upon a half sheet of paper or cross-wise upon a 
page already covered; economy of time, visible in a 
rapid and illegible scrawl which robs the reader of his 
time; or in the abbreviation of words, or in the omis- 
sion of all friendly wishes. Contrast with such epistolary 
methods the elaborate courtesy of Paul who left no friend 
unthought of and no kind wish unexpressed. Certainly 
herein he may well serve as a model for our youth. 

I could go on and show still further how young people 
may find help and inspiration in the character and writ- 
ings of Paul, but perhaps I have sufficiently refuted the 
notion that the great apostle, while an admirable guide 
for the mature mind through the intricate mazes of the- 
ology, is not of much account as an instructor of youth. 
He was a profound thinker, but he was also a man of 
vigorous action, of indomitable courage, of a deep and 
true heart. Sometimes he spoke in enigmas, but again 
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his utterance was as clear, direct, and simple as that of 
his master. As an example for youth of the virtues of 
manliness and fearlessness, of the broad mind and the 
sympathetic nature, we shall search far before we find 
his like. 


Goed News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


“The Birds of Killingworth.” 


BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


‘Think, every morning when the sun peeps through 
The dim, leaf-latticed windows of the grove, 
How jubilant the happy birds renew 
Their old, melodious madrigals of love! 
And when you think of this, remember, too, 
’Tis always morning somewhere, and above 
The awakening continents, from shore to shore, 
Somewhere the birds are singing evermore. 


Forward, Gentlemen! 


In the fifties of the last century, when we had the 
Mexican War on our hands, the martinets were relying on 
the machinery of war precisely as the martinets of the 
church are relying to-day on the machinery of religion. 

It was a generation of men from the battle of New 
Orleans to the battle of Palo Alto; and the staff officers, 
who correspond exactly to the ecclesiastics of to-day, 
were as much bewitched by the fuss and feathers of 
parades as the ecclesiastics of to-day are bewitched by 
the fuss and feathers of what is called religion. 

I remember that at that time some officer who wanted 
to get something done was said to have said in some Mexi- 
can chaparral — 

“Do not bother about dressing the platoon. 
men forward anyway.” 

That plaintive cry of that officer has done me, for one, 
much good, in the vicissitudes of fifty years. And in the 
last month, when I have been reading a good deal 

One, of the exigencies of the Church of England in 
England, 

Two, of the discussions of what calls itself the Con- 
gregational Council at Cleveland, 

And, three, of the Episcopal Church Congress at Rich- 
mond, I have many times heard the echo of that word, 
“Get the men forward anyway.”’ If I had had my way, 
some such motto should have been proclaimed in the 
Anglican Church Congress at Bristol, in the so-called 
council at Cleveland, and at the meeting in Richmond, 
where they do not seem to have known whether they were 
a Catholic Church or a Protestant Church, whether they 
were a white church or a black church, whether they 
were an Anglican church or an American church. 

It is seriously said, in a careful review of the position 
within the Established Church in England, that the 
crucial question between High Church and Low Church 
will be this: Shall the officiating priest before the service 
of the Lord’s Supper retire and put on additional vest- 
ment, or shall he go on with the service dressed as he was 
before ? 

Now, I very well understand that to a conscientious 
ecclesiastic this question may seem as important as the 
kindred question would be, Before action with a Span- 
ish frigate may an American frigate hoist the Spanish 
colors ? 

But what I wish some one would tell me is, how or why 
any educated officer of the Anglican Church, the Ameri- 
ean Church, the Protestant Church, the Catholic Church, 
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the High Church, or the Low Church, thinks that this is a 
question which interests any but the professionals? Is 
there any man or woman who is not a professional who 
would think of going into a mass meeting of disaffected 
miners in Pennsylvania, and, when his turn to speak came 
said, ‘‘Dear friends, the central question in human life 
is the question whether the priests at a sacrament shall 
wear this dress or that dress’? Or canany but an ecclesi- 
astic conceive that he could for five minutes hold such an 
audience on the question whether there should be three 
religious newspapers or one, supported by the council 
at Cleveland ? 

In various reports, speeches, sermons, and magazine 
articles, I read a great deal of discussion as to whether 
churches should be institutional churches or not. I do 
not quite know what this discussion means. Isit proposed 
that in the theological schools there shall be special 
classes for people who mean to ‘‘go about doing good” 
and for other people who mean to know about the vest- 
ments and the articles and the heresies and the ortho- 
doxies? 

Or, on the other hand, is it supposed that, whoever 
attends religious service, whether at half-past ten Sun- 
day morning or at half-past seven Sunday evening, means 
to do something about it on Monday, Tuesday, and the 
days following? 

Apparently, those churches which hold the latter view 
are called institutional churches. The churches which 
are satisfied with one service or two on Sundays are called 
patent churches. The distinction would seem to be, 
‘Do you mean to do the things the Lord says, or do you 
mean to be satisfied by crying, Lord, Lord?” To some 
of my young friends, who are, fortunately for themselves, 
ministers of the gospel, I will say that I hope they are 
“‘settled”” (as a somewhat unfortunate verb has it) 
in churches of the second order. 

It is said that some gentleman who was quite correctly 
dressed by whatever canon prescribes the dress of clergy- 
men of the Establishment on Wednesday forenoon,—he 
was dressed so that he would satisfy even Mr. Cram,— 
expressed to the Duke of Wellington his doubts as to 
Foreign Missions. The grim old soldier said: ‘‘What are 
your marching orders, sir? I thought your marching 
orders bade you go out into all the world and preach the 
gospel to every creature.’’ ‘This was excellent doctrine, 
and I believe, if the properly buttoned clergyman had 
pressed the Duke farther, he would have said, ‘‘Get the 
men forward, anyway.” EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


Spiritual Life. 


Very great is the peace of obedience. When a man 
has his lot fixed and his mind made up and his destiny 
before him, and he quietly acquiesces in that, his spirit is 
at rest—F’. W. Robertson. 

rd 


Teach us that no evil is intolerable but a guilty con- 
science, and that nothing can hurt us if with true loyalty 
of affection we keep Thy commandments and take refuge 
in Thee. —-William E. Channing. 


s 


I praise Thee while my days go on; 
I love Thee while my days go on. 
Through dark and dearth, through fire and frost, 
With emptied arms and treasure lost, 
I thank Thee while my days go on. 
: —Mrs. E. B. Browning. 
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Jesus oF NAzArETH. An Historical and 
Critical Survey of his Life and Teaching. By 
Etienne Giran, pastor of the Old Walloon 
Church, Amsterdam. ‘Translated by E. L. H. 
Thomas, B.A. London: The Sunday School 
Association.—We often hear the question 
asked anmiong out Unitarian friends, Shall 
young persons be taught the truth about 
the Bible, about the New Testament, about 
Jesus of Nazareth? Perhaps the question 
is not put as boldly as this; but shall we 
dodge a fact here, a truth there, and thus 
offer a mild dilution of what we really believe 
to “the young person” within our borders? 
The author of this admirable manual is 
‘persuaded that we must speak frankly”’ to 
“the youth of to-day who are the men of to- 
morrow.” In pursuance of this plan he 
has set forth the main points in the life and 
teaching of Jesus, the sources of our informa- 
tion concerning him,—that is, the gospels,— 
and the historical situation in which he found 
himself, from the standpoint of the latest 
and best scholarship, and, in short, the plat- 
form of ‘‘the higher criticism.’’ We do not 
know of a book of the sort more excellent 
for use in Unitarian Sunday-schools or in 
Unitarian homes. There is no mincing of 
matters here: indeed, we suppose it would 
be called brutal irreverence by those who hold 
to the letter of the Scriptures. Here are a 
few points which show the general temper 
and attitude of the writer: ‘‘The Jesus of 
the Synoptics and the Christ of John are two 
different persons. They are almost com- 
plete strangers to each other. The Fourth 
Gospel is a mystical transposition of the 
gospel narratives. It is not a bookof history, 
but a book of faith written by a disciple of 
Philo.”’ There was, doubtless, no “massacre 
of the innocents.” ‘‘This account is prob- 
ably an echo of an ancient Jewish legend con- 
cerning Abraham. The King Nimrod had 
read in the stars of the approaching birth 
of a man who was destined to destroy his 
power. He thereupon slaughtered all the 
little children in his‘empire. But, warned 
in time, the mother of Abraham took to 
flight, and gave birth to her son in a grotto. 
Josephus, who emphasizes all the crimes of 
Herod, has nothing to say of this massacre.” 
Jesus was probably born at Nazareth, and 
was manifestly the son of Joseph, ‘‘since it 
was through him that they connected him 
with the house of David.” What was heard 
at the time of his baptism—‘‘This is my 
beloved Son’’—was evidently only ‘‘an echo 
of the divine word in Jesus’ own heart. The 
Temptation is treated as some unusual 
struggle against voices within and without 
clamoring for demonstration of worldly 
power. In the so-called miracles of healing, 
“the methods employed by Jesus possess no 
element of the supernatural. He asks such 
questions as any doctor might ask, who is 
bent on understanding the gravity of a given 
case... . He trustsabove all to the power of 
prayer, and his own deep conviction and 
faith enters the sick soul with healing on 
its wings.’ His own view of miracles is 
clear: ‘‘To the mind of Jesus a miracle 
derogates from the reverence due to the 
Father: it violates his sovereign will, it implies 
a culpable attitude of doubt.’ As to his 
Messiahship,—a most complicated question, — 
the writer believes that gradually ‘“‘a feeling 
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of certainty is born within him, growing 
daily stronger, that he is the Messiah.”’ The 
new idea of Judas, that given with thrilling 
effect by the author of that remarkable 
book, Plulochristus, is here presented. 
“Judas had hoped for a triumphal entry 
into Jerusalem. ... But they were met with 
nothing but apathy, hostility, scorn, and 
ridicule. And Jesus endures it all and keeps 
silence. . . . Jesusis no Messiah.” But “‘ Jesus 
did not know which of his disciples would 
prove to be the traitor.’ There is an inter- 
esting discussion of the probable way in which 
Jesus’ body was taken away from the tomb. 
Who were ‘“‘they”’ who, according to Mary 
Magdalene, had taken away her lord? Per- 
haps ‘“‘the members of the Sanhedrin... 
had seized the body of Jesus and caused its 
disappearance.” Of course from this stand- 
point the appearances of Jesus recorded after 
his death were “the natural result of individ- 
ual or collective cases of ecstacy, They saw 
him with the eyes of faith,” as the vision 
which came to Saul on the road to Damascus 
was a vision of the mind, and nothing more. 
To those who are prepared for such, we ad- 
mit, occasionally startling conclusions pre- 
sented in the simplest language, with ad- 
mirable restraint, yet with the clearness of a 
logical and well-trained mind, this book 
ought to be most welcome. 


Cosmos, THE SouL AND Gop. By Charles 
London Arnold., M.A. Chicago: McClurg 
& Co. $1.20.—We have read this book 
with much interest and high respect. It re- 
flects a wide range of study; the grasp upon 
its theme is firm; its candor is unfailing; its 
utterance is always clear, usually forceful, 
and sometimes eloquent. It isa very useful 


répertoire of well-digested and well-organized 
knowledge. The range, too, of its possible 
audience is not slight. The farmer, the 
mechanic, the trader, may beguile tired 
evenings over its pages; the teacher, the min- 
ister, the physician, the editor, may give it 
profitable hours. The reviewer deals with 
much vanity in these days, an experience 
that prepares him to greet with special satis- 
faction a volume such as this. In this ac- 
count of it we stop short of specifying for 
the book any marked originality, a quality 
which it seems to claim. The writer is really 
an intelligent reporter from the fields of latter- 
day debate, with a well-defined view as to the 
issue which the debate is reaching. The 
authors on whom he leans are met in all 
libraries; and the knowledge of which he 
builds is such as diligent reading, without 
special aptitude or special training, may 
gather. When we come to the theory he 
writes to set forth, we see in it not a stranger, 
but, in other dress, an old acquaintance, yes, 
and friend. We will quote his statement of 
his doctrine, and the reader may see if it 
startles him by its novelty: ‘‘The phenomena 
of the physical process are all the products of 
an infinite, eternal, infinitely energetic physi- 
cal universe, upon which the material world 
depends for its being and innumerable ac- 
tivities.’ He goeson to explain, ‘An evoly- 
ing world, passing from a universal homo- 
geneity to an infinite heterogeneity must 
increasingly manifest the presence of mani- 
fold forms of energy, and demands a source 
of its ever-increasing supply of active or 
kinetic power.’ That is to say, the sensible 
universe must be the manifestation of an | 
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infinite life. It is a phenomenon, and over 
against it and everywhere pervading it is 
the reality that explains it. Are we wild in 
that we find this, instead of a novelty in 
thought, a current staple of our philosophic 
thinking? Is it so very far from Pope?— 


“All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul.” 


There is, however, a good deal of freshness in 
the working out of the doctrine; and, though 
it is to be met in books new and: old, it is 
quite evident that the author has dealt with 
it-at first hand, and old truth may have new 
look when new eyes discern it. Though we 
cannot admit the claim of originality, it 
seems to us,to good purpose that the book 
was written. It contributes a thoughtful 
page to a theme of which we can never hope 
to see the full unfolding. : 


THE VIRGIN BIRTH OF CHRIST. By James 
Orr, A.M., D.D.' New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50 net——That there may be 
no misunderstanding of the reviewer’s posi- 
tion, let him say at the outset that he does 
not accept Dr. Orr’s thesis, nor consider it 
capable of reproof, no matter what documen- 
tary evidence may be adduced. The doc- 
trine of the Virgin Birth is driven out of the 
belief of the modern world, even of the relig- 
ious world. It came into the creed of 
Christendom because of a predisposition to 
believe in miracles of that kind. It is pass- 
ing out of it because now the tendency is 
reversed. But Dr. Orr deals mainly with 
the Scriptural problem. He does his work 
with learning and acuteness; and for those 
who accept his premises, with convincing 
power, he shows what ought to be evident 
to every person who can put two and two 
together, that,if one rejects the introductory 
chapters of Matthew and Luke as not being 
parts of the original gospels, he not only 
throws out the story of the Virgin Birth, but 
everything else concerning the Birth of Jesus. 
It is folly for a radical thinker to reject the 
story of the Miraculous Conception because 
the fragments of the gospel in which it is 
found are not genuine and authentic, and 
then from the same fragments to argue that 
Jesus was born in the year 4 B.c. at Naza- 
reth and not at Bethlehem. If these frag- 
ments are not authentic, some things may be 
inferred, indeed, from later documents, But 
to be consistent these stories of the Infancy 
ought to be left out of the account altogether. 
But Dr. Orr makes a strong argument in 
favor of retaining them as parts of the gos- 
pels coming to us under the names of 
Matthew and Luke. The treatment of the 
genealogies and the silence of the New Testa- 
ment writers concerning the Virgin Birth 
is interesting, but not convincing. As an 
argument against the liberals who, inside 
of the Episcopal and other churches, airily 
assert that the story of the Virgin Birth, 
if true, is not important for doctrine, we 
think Dr. Orr makes a good case. We com- 
mend this book to those who want to be- 
lieve in the doctrine, because they will find 
elsewhere no better defence of it. We com- 
mend it also to those who are disinclined to 
believe it because here they will herein dis- 
cover what facts and arguments they must 
set aside in order to make their denial ra- 
tional and coherent. 
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THE RELIGIOUS VALUE OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. By Ambrose White Vernon. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 90 cents.— 
To one who feels, as many do, that the higher 
criticism is bereaving the world of the Old 
Testament as a religious guide, this must 
prove an enlightening volume. Its aim is 
precisely conveyed in its title,—to show the 
Old Testament’s religious value. To show 
this in the light of the Higher Criticism, the 
Higher Criticism must first be shown; and in 
the earlier portion of the book the author 
takes our breath away as he enumerates the 
perplexities and absurdities which met the 
earlier students of the Old Testament on 
every hand. ‘The day of the earlier reading, 
which took the Old Testament as it came, and 
at its face value, the author tells us is past; 
that enlightened scholarship will have none of 
it; that the higher criticism has come to stay; 
and he sets it before us with great clearness. 
The book comes out of Dartmouth College: 
the author is professor of Biblical literature 
there. We wonder what had happened had 
the like writing come out of Harvard College 
in the not ancient days of Dr. Noyes. Fol- 
lowing the negative portion of the book is an 
inspiring affirmative in which the elements 
of religious value are enumerated; and he 
must be a prejudiced reader who cannot see 
a largeness and reasonableness here which, 
under the older treatment, the Old Testa- 
ment cannot yield. These elements we can 
do no better than offer in the author’s 
summary: “‘The Old Testament presents to 
our souls characters that are supremely 
worthy of our reverence, because consciously 
centred in God and full of his power. It 
permits us to share the enthusiasm of the men 
who discovered the fundamentals of our re- 
ligion and the character of our God. It is 
indispensable to complete discipleship of 
Christ, because it is the creator of the mould 
which his soul expanded. Higher values 
than these, religiously, there are not. No 
man save Jesus had the right to lay the book 
that offered these aside. And he made it 
immortal,’”’ The style of the author is both 
vigorous and graceful; his spirit is both fear- 
less and reverent; and his brief essay—per- 
haps too brief—wears all the characteristics 
of thorough conversance with his great theme. 


THE AMERICAN INDIAN AS A PRODUCT oF 
ENVIRONMENT. By A. J. Fynn, Ph.D. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co.—The author 
in his preface has very frankly described the 
origin of this book. It was a thesis written 
for a doctor’s degree and afterward ex- 
tended to its present limits. Although-the 
author has been fortunate in opportunities 
to visit the scenes in the South-west, where 
most of the Indians of whom he treats found 
their homes, yet the origin of the paper made 
it of necessity a bookish production. The 
thesis is that the nature of an Indian tribe 
is largely determined by external circum- 
stances, such as the locality of the home, 
whether enforced or chosen, the climate, food 
supply, the water, and the possibilities of 
agriculture. The Indians of the pueblos, 
the author thinks, were forced by stronger 
tribes to put up with these inhospitable lands, 
and, for the sake of safety from their enemies, 
to make their dwellings in the cliffs as in- 
accessible as possible. He holds that the 
origin of the North American Indians is un- 
known, but very ancient, and that probably 
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College and the Man 


An Address to American Youth 
By DAVID STARR JORDAN 


Size, 5x73 inches; pages, 78; price, 80 
cents net. By mail, 88 cents. 


A lucid and convincing exposition of the value 
of college training, spirit, associations, and ideals as 
an equipment for after-life, by one who is an ex- 
ponent and example of such an influence. 


The Democratic Ideal 
By MILTON REED 


Size, 5x734 inches; pages, 55; price, 75 
cents net. By mail, 81 cents. 


A calm, rational, dispassionate survey of the demo- 
cratic method of government, with some criticism of 
our shortcomings as a people, and pointing out the 
simple truths needing public-spirited recognition. 


The Water Star 


By GEORGE H. BADGER 


Size, 5 x 734 inches; pages, 86; price, 80 
cents net. By mail, 87 cents. 


Out-of-door essays in which the ways of nature 
are drawn upon as parables to illustrate moral and 
spiritual lessons, and to impart both optimism and 
courage. 


Arranged and Edited by 


inches, $1.60 net. By mail, $1.75. 


readings in Biblical order. 
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NEW AUTUMN BOOKS 


David Libbey 


Penobscot Woodsman and River-driver 


By FANNIE H. ECKSTORM 


Size, 44% x74 inches; pages, 110; price, 
60 cents net. By mail, 66 cents. 


A narrative of the varied career of one of Maine’s 
expert lumbermen. Until reading ‘this book one 
would hardly realize the fund of knowledge and 
fertility of resource to be associated with this unique 
exponent of the strenuous life. 


The Life Superlative 


By STOPFORD A. BROOKE 


Size, 5% x734 inches; pages, 314; price, 
$1.50 net. By mail, $1.60. 


The last volume to bear this gifted preacher and 
author’s name, being a collection of extracts from 
his unpublished manuscripts and addresses. 


The Making of Religion 
By SAMUEL M. CROTHERS 


Size, 44% x 63{ inches; pages, 46; price, 40 
cents net. By mail, 43 cents. 


An exposition of the fundamental elements of 
growth of the religious instinct in man, with a sur- 
vey of its historic origin and the evolutionary de- 
velopment therefrom. 


The Soul of the Bible 


ULYSSES G. B. PIERCE 


With an introduction by EDWARD EVERETT HALE. Size, 4% x6¥% inches; 
pages, 525; price, flexible cloth binding, $1.25 net. 
Flexible leather binding, full gilt edges, narrow margins reducing the size to 34% x6 


By mail, $1.40. 


Selected passages from the Old and the New Testaments and the Apocrypha arranged as synthetic 
Each reading is a literary unit, dealing with but one subject, the whole Bible 
being drawn upon for the complete development of that single subject. 
natural relation with the larger thought of which they are generic parts, thus utilizing many short, 
fragmentary passages of great beauty and power that might otherwise be overlooked. With fis 

suitable for various occasions, and with a general index. 


Isolated passages are brought into 


t of readings 


Send for Autumn Announcement List, containing information 
about eighteen new books. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
; BOSTON 


the different nations and tribes had common 


ancestors. He accepts the judgment of some 
authors that even the Eskimos are not to be 
differentiated from the rest as having had a 
different origin. The principal merit of the 
book is to be found in its statement of gen- 
eral facts concerning the origin, history, and 
customs of the Indian tribes, illustrated by 
incidents drawn from books or from personal 
observation of the Indians in their homes. | 
The cliff dwellers, he thinks, were not so) 


numerous as the ruins of their homes would 
seem to indicate. Their habits were such 
that only the elevation of their land and the 
dry climate saved them from death by pesti- 
lence. Their unsanitary habits were such 
that even they were compelled at times to 
abandon their homes and construct new 
ones, hence the number of houses in excess 
of the population. The difference between 
the Pueblo Indians and others was]simply, 
he thinks, a difference of mental and physical 
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vigor. The weaker tribes were literally 
crowded to the wall and had to climb for 
their lives. 


THE MAKING OF RELIGION. By Samuel 
M. Crothers. Boston American Unitarian 
Association. 40 cents net.—We once in 
years that are becoming distant, met a mag- 
azine review of a new book by Prof. Long- 
fellow. We did not read the review, but at 
once ordered the book. The name of the 
author carried the only commendation of 
the volume for which we cared. It is com- 
ing to be thus with a great many of us, with 
respect to a new book by Dr. Crothers. 
There is a wisdom, simplicity, grace, and 
nobleness of which his name on a title-page 
is a sufficing assurance. He seems never to 
fail of his standard: he never disappoints us. 
His new book may be the treatment of a 
new theme, but it is a repetition of an old 
excellence. His thoughts are his variables, 
his quality is his constant. This book, in 
the features we have enumerated, is like his 
others. To analyze its argument we have 
no space, to tell its worth there is no need. 
In outward proportions it is a very small 
affair: perhaps we should call it a booklet 
rather than a book. It has about the scope 
of an occasional address, and not unlikely it 
has done service as such. It is finely printed, 
it is tastefully bound, it costs but a trifle, 
and may well go forth as bread of life to the 
hungry of this world. 


ORTHODOX Socialism. By James Edward 
Le Rossignol, Ph.D. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell. $1.—A brief volume bya learned 
and well-balanced man. He writes, too, with 
a clearness and vigor that give great charm 
to his page. Once in the swing of the dis- 
cussion, the difficulty is, not to go on, but to 
stop. For one who will know the real atti- 
tude of socialism, will have its reasons, 
together with a critical judgment of them, 
there are few better books. A rapid reader 
can take it easily in an evening, but he will 
carry from its reading facts and suggestions 
that will win him again and again to its page. 
To describe its teachings we make no attempt. 
Suffice to say that it isan appreciative though 
searching criticism of Carl Marx, whom ortho- 
dox socialists hold to as their prophet. The 
author disparages not, but meets reason with 
reason and fact with fact. Occasional 
gleams of humor enliven his page, and noble 
sentiments are abounding. It is peculiarly 
a book for the toiling multitude, who in little 
time would win large results. Marxians may 
not be converted by it, but they will at least 
hold to their prophet more wisely after pon- 
dering its pages. If we mistake not, it is 
seed-corn for a future harvest. The dis- 
cussion is supplemented by a very valuable 
bibliography of the subject. 


Boys OF THE BORDER. By Mary P. Wells 
Smith. Boston: Little, Brown&Co. $1.25. 
Mrs. .Smith’s historical stories make the 
children of to-day familiar with the local 
history of New England, and must awaken 
in them a reverence for the patience, cour- 
age, and unfaltering faith of early settlers 
who represented the sturdy virtues of an un- 
spoiled people and impressed their own char- 
acter on this section of the country. Their 


descendants have gone to every State in the} readers of any age. 
Union, carrying with them something of the 
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New England tradition. This is thought to 
be the first attempt to tell in story form 
the tale of the border forts, set along the 
north-west border of Massachusetts and 
north, up the Connecticut for the protection 
of settlers during the French and Indian 
War. Thereare exciting chapters here, and 
more than one pitiful tale of savage cruelty. 
It is an interesting fact that Charles Dudley 
Warner passed his boyhood in the house 
standing on the site of Capt. Rice’s under 
the great buttonball-tree, which is the home 
of the principal characters of this story, and 
that Being a Boy describes these very 
scenes. : 


FRIENDS AND Cousins. By Abbie Far- 
well Brown. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $1—The same characters that made 
Brothers and Sisters an unusually pleasant 
book for small children reappear in this, a 
year older, but no less fond of fun. Miss 
Brown strikes a happy medium in her cleverly 
written stories. She makes them exciting 
enough to be interesting, but not too ex- 
citing to be natural; and these are genuine 
children, who run risks, yield to temptations, 
and gradually grow in understanding and 
grace, asdo,on the whole, most well-brought- 
up children of sympathetic parents in real 
life. The spice of danger is here, and a flavor, 
too, of romantic piracy with its sequel of 
hidden treasure. It is a story one is glad to 
commend. 


CLEMENTINA’S HIGHWAYMAN. By Robert 
Neilson Stephens and George Hembert 
Westley. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 
Clementina’s lover, a gallant gentleman, 
daring in frolic and clever in strategy, leads 
her through adventures that put his neck 
and her reputation in peril; but he finds that 
her spirit matches his own. ‘Their story is 
set in a romantic period of English history, 
the conditions of which are more agreeable 
in fiction than they would be if reproduced 
in the twentieth century. Mr. Stephens’s 
books have a dramatic quality that naturally 
suggests a stage setting even when they are 
written as novels. This latest one of the 
number shows no falling off in animation 
and action. 


His FLac. By Edward 
Stratemeyer. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. $1.—This is the story that has 
been running, under the title ‘In Defence of 
his Flag,’ in the pages of The- American 
Boy. Its heroes are two friends who fight 
on opposite sides, the one wearing the blue 
and the other the gray. The present volume 
takes them through the first campaign of the 
Civil War, beginning with the secession of 
South Carolina and ending with the battle 
of Malvern Hill. Both boys are coura- 
geous, and their records, as is naturally to be 
expected, are full of present glory and future 
promise. The announcement of a Strate- 
meyer book is sufficient. 


DEFENDING 


STOLEN TREASURES. By Howard Pyle. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, $1.25.— 
Buccaneers, pirates, and ghosts hold the right 
of way in these stories of dangerous enter- 
prises and marvellous happenings, which, in- 
tended primarily perhaps for young people, 
have a quality likely to attract adventurous 
Howard Pyle can tell 
a good story, and, although every book he 
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writes may be considered by the critic 
chiefly as an opportunity to recommend his 
Stories of Robin Hood, his pirate tales hold 
something of the spirit that made the earlier 
book one of the most thoroughly delightful 
books “in any gentleman’s library.” 


THE RED FEATHERS. By Theodore Rob- 
erts. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50— 
This story of remarkable adventures when 
the world was young give one a reminiscent 
appreciation of his youthful delight in fairy- 
tales and legends of good and bad magic. It 
is written on novel lines, and its success is 
one of method as much as material. The 
contest between Wise-as-a-She-Wolf and the 
wicked Bright Robe holds its interest to the 
end; and the love and wisdom that went into 
the training of the littlest warrior taught 
lessons of life as well as of magic. Mr. Rob- 
erts is the younger brother of Charles G. D. 
Roberts. 


CLERGYMEN 


and others who are interested in high-class 
Christmas music for church and Sunday- 
school should examine 


“The Gloria Carols” 


Published by Alice A. C. Phipps 
Ashland, Mass. 


To whom send six cents in stamps for sample copy 


Methods of 


N EW M am HODS Sunday-school 


instruction are undergoing a rapid transformation. 
CONSTRUCTIVE BIBLE STUDIES 
A set of textbooks for those who wish ‘to do 
systematic work in the Sunday-scheol. Write 
today for circulars and specimen pages. 


ADDRESS DEPT. 12 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 


THE 
HIBBERT JOURNAL 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF RELIGION, 
THEOLOGY, AND PHILOSOPHY 


The October Issue, Now Ready, Begins 
the Sixth Volume 


A Few Leading Articles: 
NATURALISM AND HUMANISM 
By Professor F, J. E. Woodbridge 


THE STATE OF THE DEAD 
By Rev. David Purves, D.D. 


THE UNIVERSE AS PHILOSOPHER 
By L. P. Jacks 


ARE WE PARTS OF NATURE? 
By Professor Robert Mackintosh 


PROGRESS AND REALITY 
By G. FP. Barbour 


WHAT AND WHERE IS THE SOUL? 
By Hugh Maccoll 
DISCUSSIONS AND REVIEWS 
and numerous other valuable contributions 


$2.50 per annum; .75 a single copy, postpaid 


Subscriptions can be filled immetiotals and single 
copies had by return mail by addressing 


SHERMAN, FRENCH & COMPANY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
or apply to your local news-agent or bookseller 
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Marton’s Vacation. By Nina Rhoades 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.25. 
This story has an especial lesson for girls 
who are in danger of becoming snobs, teach- 
ing them that sterling character and intelli- 
gent companionship are not dependent on 
social opportunities, and that a narrow ex- 
clusiveness is not only very silly, but sure to 
injure socially, as well as morally, those who 
govern their actions by its rules. Other- 
wise this is a pleasant story of a summer va- 
cation, written with the animation character- 
istic of the author of the Brick House Series. 


SunnysipE Tap. By Philip Verrill 
Mighels. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.25.—Two lovable vagrants are Sunnyside 
Tad and his dog Diogenes. ‘They glorify 
a circus with their united talent, and they 
win hearts more easily than one can pick 
blackberries, however plentiful. The love 
between the two is a story in itself, and the 
extent and quality of their adventures, 
plucky boy and clever dog together, insure 
the satisfaction of the reader who follows 
them through their varying fortunes. 


Literary Notes. ° 


The paper on ‘Roosevelt in the Yellow- 
stone” appeared first in the Atlantic, and not 
in the Outlook, as was carelessly stated last 
week, in a notice of ‘Camping and Tramping 
with Roosevelt,” published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 


Mrs. Iwicy Fitch Perkins, already well- 
known as an illustrator and writer of happy 
rhymes for children, has seized upon the in- 
most spirit of intimate New England life 
for her new work, A Book of Joys, published 
by A. C. McClurg & Co. on October 19. 
Seen with Western eyes, the older civiliza- 
tion develops humorous situations as well as 
marked charm, the scenes in a little old- 
fashioned village, in which quaint individuali- 
ties thrive, sharing the attention of the reader 
with a family reunion and the buoyant life 
thereat. Mrs. Perkins has designed five 
illustrations in color for her book, which has 
the interest of fiction with the additional 
element of verity. 


Alice Brown’s new novel began in the 
October Atlantic, the magazine in which 
some of her most finished work has appeared. 
Its nature was well indicated by Horace E. 
Scudder in reviewing for this magazine Miss 
Brown’s volume of stories, Meadow Grass: 
“The genuine humor which pervades the 
best of her work is closely identified with a 
love of sunshine, of growing things, and of 
movement in Nature, and the correspond- 
ing changes of light and shade in the human 
soul.” Since these words were written 
Miss Brown has produced some very strik- 
ing novels, characterized by humor, inten- 
sity of emotion, and a rare sense of beauty. 
Rose MacLeod is a notable performance. Its 
delicious wit, charming contrasts of youth 
with age, highly original plot, and masterful 
style, will give it a wide reading. 


Magazines. 


Fifty years ago Mr. Phillips, the publisher, 
announced the plan of the Aflantic by saying: 
“Mr. Cabot is much wiser than I am. Dr. 
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Holmes can write funnier verses than I can. 
Mr. Motley can write history better than I. 
Mr. Emerson is a philosopher and I am not. 
Mr. Lowell knows mote of the old poets than 
I. But none of you know the American 
people as well as I do,”’ 


Good Housekeeping for November opens 
with the ‘‘Basket,” a humorous shadow play 
by Hans Sachs, and includes, among sundry 
practical features, the proclamation of a 
Visiting Day for the inspection of meat mar- 
kets, bakeries, and grocery stores. The ex- 
ample of the women of Portland, Ore., is 
taken as the starting point. ‘‘Woman and 
her Minister” is an outspoken paper which 
will provoke thought and discussion. A real 
eighteenth-century colonial house, with its 
original furnishings, is described by Henry 
B. Russell, with the aid of photographs. 
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“Results at Emmanuel Church” is a recital 
of the extraordinary benefits, physical and 
spiritual, which the great movement, inau- 
gurated at Emmanuel Church, Boston, has 
already bestowed upon individual sufferers. 
“Betty Stafford, Architect,” the serial by Alice 
Ward Bailey, grows more engrossing with 
each chapter, and is charmingly illustrated 
by Clyde O. DeLand. ‘The series, ‘‘ Living on 
a Little,” is interesting as well as thoroughly 
practical. (15 cents a copy, $1 a year, the 
Phelps Publishing Company, Springfield, 
Mass.) 


Books Received. 


From Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
The Luck of the Dudley Grahams. By Alice Calhoun 
Haines. $1.50. 
Gunhild. By Dorothy Canfield. $1.50, 
The Greater English Poets of the Nineteenth Century. 
By William Morton Payne. $2 net. 
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Semi-Centennial Offer 


4#t Year's Subscription to the Atlantic Monthly 
and The Atlantic Library of Travel in 6 vols. 


The Volumes comprising the library of travel are: 


The subscription to the Atlantic for r908 will include, without charge, the November rgo7 
issue (Special soth Anniversary Number) and the December (Christmas) issue. 


OUR OLD HOME (England) 


By Nathaniel Hawthorne 


A standard book on English life and scenery by the great romancer. 


THE AMERICAN IN HOLLAND By William Elliot Griffis 


An American’s interesting observations in the land of dykes. 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE By Henry James 


Vivid and human sketches of life in Southern France. 


CASTILIAN DAYS 


By John Hay 


Life and conditions in Modern Spain described by our late Secretary of State. 


ITALIAN JOURNEYS 


By’ William Dean Howells 


Mr. Howells is alike guide, interpreter and writer on this journey in Italy. 


IN THE LEVANT 


By Charles Dudley Warner 


One of the best books ever written on the Holy Land, Greece and the Orient. 


These volumes are printed and bound atthe Riverside Press and contain 2579 pages of text, 
and 283 illustrations from drawings by Joseph Pennell and photographs. They are bound in 


handsome dark red and gold binding with gilt top. 


wooden box upon receipt of $1.00. 


Sent carriage prepaid in a substantial 


We offer for $1.00 down 


The Atlantic Monthly Library of Travel, 6 volumes 


The Atlantic Monthly for 1908 


The Atlantic Monthly 50th Anniversary Number, Nov. 1907 
The Atlantic Monthly Christmas issue, Dec. 1907 ... . 
The Atlantic Monthly Calendar for1908 ....... 


SPECIAL TERMS 
All the above for $12.00 


$1.00 with order and $1.00 a 
month for eleven months 


The Atlantic Calendar for 1908 is a hand- 
some souvenir of the long and dis- 
tinguished career of the magazine. 
Upon an illuminated card is y9 
mounted a block containing 
a quotation from some 
contribution 
to the Atlantic 
for each day 
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Sleepy Time. - 


Good-night, little baby, 
I’ve counted your toes, 

T’ve kissed all your fingers, 
And rumpled your nose, 


Good-night, little baby; 
The day’s gone away; 
The big, tired darkness 
Doesn’t know how to play. 


Good-night, little baby; 
My arms are the bed, 
My heart is the pillow, 
My love is the spread. 
—Anita Fitch, in the Century. 


For the Christian Register. 


How Bob took Care of Dorothy. 


BY SUSAN PERRY PECKHAM. 


“Ym going down behind the barn,” said 
Bob. ‘I’m going to that pile of good dirt.” 
He jumped from the top step of the piazza 
away down to the ground. 

“T’ll have to go with you,” said Dorothy. 

“Mother said for me to take good care of 
‘you while she was gone.” 
" “Ho! I can take care of myself. I do 
take care of myself. Ima big man.” Bob 
laughed, and tried to turn a “somerset,” 
as he said. ‘ 

“Vou’re only four years old,” said Dorothy. 

“Ym four and a half years old, Miss 
Dorothy Mason. And now I’m going down 
behind the barn; but you can come, too.” 

“Yes, Vl come, because mother told me 
tto take care of you.” 

“Dl take eave of myself,” said Bob. He 
‘began to run, and then he laughed and said 
to Dorothy, “I’ll take care of you.” 

They trotted along together. Pretty soon 
they were digging away and making flower- 
beds of that nice dirt. 

“TIl go and get some water,’ said Bob, 
and he took the big watering-pot and went 
off around the side of the barn. Dorothy 
kept on working. Pretty soon she thought 
she heard a queer kind of calling from Bob, 
She looked to see if he were coming, but he 
wasn’t. So she stood up and shook out her 
dress, then she began to run around to where 
the watering-trough was. As she went, she 
heard some more of those funny calls from 
Bob. And, when she ran around the corner 
of the barn, she saw what was the matter. 
Bob had put in his big watering-pot and 
pushed it down to the bottom, and then he 
couldn’t get it up, and he had tugged so hard 
that his feet came off of the ground and he 
couldn’t get them back again. There he 
was, more than half-way over the edge, hold- 
ing his head out of the water by both hands 
.on the handle of the watering-pot, but his 
arms were in, and he looked as if he were 
.sliding in himself. 

‘Well!’ said Dorothy. She took right 
“hold of his foot and tried to pull him out, but 
he was too heavy and he kept kicking. 

“Can’t you keep still, Bobbie?’ said 
Dorothy, ‘‘so I can get you out?” 

“You can’t,” said Bob, sputtering, ‘‘and 
I can’t—I can’t get out.” 

“Yes!” said Dorothy, “we can! You 
hang on to the watering-pot, hang on, Bobbie, 
till I pull you along so that you can get hold 
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of the pump. You can almost reach the 


| spout now.” 


So Dorothy took his leather belt in both 
hands, and she just pulled and jerked and 
edged him along, a little speck at a time, till 
he could touch the pump-spout, and then a 
little farther and he could get his hand around 
it, and a little farther and he was all right, 
for then he and Dorothy together dragged 
him up so that he could get his balance and 
reach his feet down to the ground. 

“Goodness me!” said Dorothy, “I’m so 
glad you got out.”’ 

“Look at me!” said Bob; ‘I’m dripping, 
water is running down all over me.” : 

“Come on, come on,’’ said Dorothy. And 
they took hold of hands and ran toward 
the house. Going along, they began to laugh 
because Bob was so wet, and he looked so 
funny and felt so funny; and they laughed 
and laughed. ‘They went into the house the 
back way, and pretty soon Bob was in dry 
clothes; but Jane told them not to go off of 
the piazza again till their mother came home. 

When she did come, and they told her 
about the time they had had at the water- 
ing-trough, she asked Bob what he would 
have done if Dorothy had not been there. 

“YT should have tumbled in all over pretty 
soon,” said Bob. “I was just like a see-saw, 
and the heavy end of me was tipping and 
tilting in farther and farther. I kicked 
around and tried to get out as hard as I 
could.”’ 

“It’s a great thing to have a sister, isn’t 
it?’’ said his mother. 

“Hi, I should say so,’”’ said Bob, ‘‘speci- 
ally where you can’t do one thing to keep 
yourself out of the watering-trough. I told 
Dorothy that I could take care of myself this 
afternoon—I did, really—but I couldn’t, 
could I? And I said I’d take care of her— 
ho-ho! he-he! ha-ha!”’ 


The Boy from New York. 


The day the Perrys were to arrive from 
New York, Jerry made so many objections 
to driving down to the station to meet them 
that Phcebe said she would go herself. 

Jerry was shelling beans on the back piazza 
when Phoebe drove up. Out jumped Frank 
Perry, and, waiting to take his mother’s 
satchel, walked with her toward the house. 

“Dude!” said Jerry to himself. 

Jerry’s experience had been small, and 
he was apt to confound properly fitting 
clothes and good manners with weakness and 
cowardice. He told his mother with un- 
necessary gruffness that those new boarders 
from New York were “no good—no good 
at all!” 

The Ferguson’s house stood in an apple 
orchard. The most tempting sweet boughs 
hung close beside Mrs. Perry’s window. 
It was not long before a cheery face peeped 
in at the kitchen door, and Frank said, 
“Mrs. Ferguson, may I have some apples 
that are on the tree by our window?” 

“Ves, all you want, but I guess you can’t 
find none you can reach. Better let Jerry 
pick you some. Jerry!” But Jerry was 
not within hearing. 

“T can get them, thanks.” And off skipped 
Frank. In a moment more he was astride 
one of the topmost boughs, stuffing his 
pockets full of apples. Jerry caught sight 
of him and gave an amazed whistle. 

Shortly after, when he saw him chase the 
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old gobbler, and, as the gobbler turned to 
chase him, “‘sass him back,’’ as Jerry ex- 
pressed it, he concluded Frank wasn’t much 
of a ‘‘dude” after all. 

But, while Frank thought it fun to chase 
the gobbler, he really liked the turkeys, 
and after dinner often begged Mr. Ferguson 
to let him feed them. He had only to go 
outside the kitchen door and call, “Baby, 
baby,” just as Phoebe did, and a whole 
flock of young turkeys would gather about 
him, making their sad cry and greedily 
scrambling for food. 

Jerry didn’t see.any fun in feeding turkeys 
or in sitting in the tops of trees; but for all 
that he began to feel a little jealous of 
Frank’s nimble legs, for Jerry could not 
climb half as well himself. 

The night the Ferguson’s barn burned 
Frank’s legs did good service. It was an 
exciting time. ; 

The older people were just going to bed 
when the fire was discovered. Soon every 
one was out of doors watching the flames 
that spread so fast. Mr. Ferguson, Jerry, 
and two of the neighbors were trying to get 
the terrified horses out. Others were throw- 
ing buckets of water. Higher and higher the 
flames rose. Sparks flew in every direction. 
Men were on the roof of the house with pails 
of water and wet blankets. 

The burning shingles began to fly from 
the roof of the barn. One fell on the turkeys’ 
shed. Perhaps no one saw it but Frank. 
In a moment, anyway, he had climbed up 
the steep side and was poking the burning 
shingle off and stamping out the flame it 
had kindled. More shingles fell, but he 
kicked them off quickly. The sparks were 
flying about him like rain when Mrs. Perry 
saw him. 

“Oh, my boy!” was all she said. 

Some one heard her and saw him,—some 
one with a wiser head, though no braver 
heart,—and Frank was induced to come 
down. Then the door was opened and 
the turkeys driven out. It was none too 
soon. Ten minutes after the old shed was 
blazing fiercely, but the turkeys were res- 
cued, and Frank was safe in his mother’s 
arms. 

Whether the old gobbler understood about 
it I don’t know, but it is certain that before 
long he and Frank were on very good terms. 
And Frank took great delight in helping Mr. 
Ferguson build a new shed for the turkey 
family. 

When the time came for Frank and his 
mother to go back to New York, Jerry was 
quite ready to drive them to the depot. 

“Well,” said he, when Phoebe smiled 
teasingly, ‘‘I don’t care—that fellow’s 
not the dude I thought he was!’’—Kate M. 
Post, in Little Folks, 


Dido in Church. 


I want to tell you about Dido. 

She was a graceful little skye-terrier, as 
fleet as a greyhound. She was very fond 
of having a stone thrown as far as any one 
possibly could, when off she would start like 
a deer and bring it back, lay it down at your 
feet, and stand looking up, waiting for it to 
be thrown again, and so she would repeat 
the performance as long as she could find any 
one to throw it for her, 

The pastor of the little church near us 
was very fond of Dido, making her go 
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through with all her tricks for him. They 
became very great friends, and, whenever she 
saw him, she used to bring her paw up to 
her head and salute him in the funniest man- 
ner. 

We took great care on Sabbath morning 
to shut Miss Dido up very securely, for we 
had no notion of letting her follow us to 


. church. But the ‘‘best laid plans of men 


and mice” are always going wrong, and 
when you least expect it. 

One lovely summer morning the church 
door stood wide open to admit the sweet- 
scented air and the songs of the birds, when 
I heard a quick little pit-pat coming up 
toward our pew. I knew well enough who it 
was, and shut the pew door quickly, hoping 
she would go quietly out. But she did not. 
She only gazed at me reproachfully a mo- 
ment, and then began a careful investiga- 
tion of the pew door directly behind us. 
Finding it ajar, she forced her way in, 
jumped up on the seat, and the next instant 
gave a bound over my shoulder and landed 
on the seat beside me, where she sat looking 
as wise as an owl, and with a satisfied air 
that seemed to say to us that she was not to 
be so easily circumvented. 

After a little while she got down on the 
floor and began to grow uneasy. 

We were dreadfully afraid she would bark 
or howl to get out, as she was in the habit 
of doing. I whispered to my brother to 
open the door. I hoped she would go out 
and go home. 

He did so, when to my horror she walked 
deliberately up to the reading desk where the 
minister knelt, blissfully unconscious of the 
sharp little eyes that were looking at him 
“so intently. 

She must have recognized her good friend 
and playfellow, for she turned and trotted 
quietly out of church. 

We had just begun to breathe a little more 
freely, when back she came, and in her 
mouth a good-sized stone. : 

She trotted around by the side of the 
kneeling minister, and, in full view of the 
congregation, laid the stone down and stood 
waiting: — 

The minister read on. Dido gave him a 
gentle shake. He moved the folds of his 
gown, and, still quite unconscious of the in- 
truder, calmly continued his devotions. 

The smiling congregation were waiting 
and watching to see what would come next. 

Dido was very patient, standing with her 
little head on one side. Two or three times 
she moved the stone nearer, but still no no- 
tice was taken of her or her offering. 

Then she deliberately picked up the stone, 
and the next instant her cold nose was thrust 
into the minister’s hand, which was hanging 
down, and the stone left there —Celia Shum- 
way Black, in Golden Days. 


Animals with Manners. 


Little Alida is a polite child, and she de- 
mands a like standard of good behavior in 
her playmates. The other day she came in 
rather suddenly from the field where she had 
been playing with a good-natured, half- 
grown puppy from a neighboring farm. Her 
face wore an unhappy but superior expres- 
sion. 

“T wouldn’t come in yet, dear,’’ her mother 
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remonstrated. “It is a great deal cooler 
and pleasanter where you were, down by the 
brook. Run out again and play.” 

“T think I’d rather not, thank you,” ex- 
plained Alida, firmly. ‘‘You see, that dog 
keeps going into the water and coming out 
and shaking himself all over my dress; and 
I’ve showed him the spots and asked him not 
to ever so many times, but he goes right on 
doing it just the same. I don’t think he’s 
a fit dog for me to associate with, mamma. 
He hasn’t the first idea what manners mean!’’ 

Her complaint was the exact opposite of 
that made by another little girl against an 
animal with which she did not care to asso- 
ciate. ‘The first time she saw a hand-organ 
man’s monkey she was terrified and fled. 
Her father, much surprised,—for she was fond 
of pets,—followed, and endeavored to coax 
her -to come back and make friends with 
the little beast, which, he assured her, she 
would be sure to like when she knew it better. 

“T shouldn’t! I shouldn’t!” she wept, 
still hanging back. ‘It isn’t like other 
animals at all, and I should never like it! 
It took off its hat and bowed to me. I’m 
afraid of animals with manners!” 

The daughter of a distinguished French 
scientist also feared a too polite monkey, 
but only until she learned that it was one. 

“An animal!” she cried. ‘‘Oh, let me 
feed it, that will be fun! I don’t mind 
animals, but I thought it was such a dread- 
ful little boy!” —Youth’s Companion. 


The Music-box Bird, 


Wilhelmina Johanna Van Dusenberg slept 
on the top shelf. That is what she told 
mamma every night as she was tucked snugly 
into the upper berth of the stateroom. For 
three days and nights their home had been 
this great ship, which was taking them to 
America. 

It was very jolly most of the time, al- 
though Wilhelmina and her four brothers 
and sisters were so small and fat that once 
when the ship gave'a lurch they rolled from 
the bench where they were sitting clear across 
the room. No one was hurt except Katrina, 
who bumped her nose; but a nice old man 
with green slippers gave her a peppermint 
lozenge, and then she felt better. 

Wilhelmina was thinking about this as she 
lay watching the bright circle on the wall 
above her. It.was a port-hole, and the light 
came through it from the big room below 
into which it opened. It was eight o’clock, 
and Wilhelmina should have been asleep, as 
she very well knew; but how could one sleep 
when there was music? It seemed to come 
from the port-hole, and sounded like the 
great music-box in the hall at Uncle Wil- 
helm’s house. 

Uncle Wilhelm’s music-box had a bird in 
it that came right up out of the cover and 
flapped its wings and sang, and then dropped 
down again so suddenly that one could never 
see where it went. She wondered if this 
music-box had a bird. 

While she was wondering, there came a 
clear, high note, sweeter than that of any 
bird to which Wilhelmina had ever listened. 
Out of bed she bobbed. Her face could just 
reach the port-hole if she stood on her pillow. 

The brightness of the big room into which 
she looked dazzled her for a moment, but 
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soon she could see far below her the tops of 
people’s heads. In one corner she saw some- 
thing black and shining that might be the 
cover of the music-box; but where was the 
bird? 

She could hear it, louder and louder. If 
the port-hole were only large enough for her 
head! She tried it, and in another moment 
it was as if she were downstairs. She could 
see the ladies in beautiful gowns and spark- 
ling jewels, and men who were sitting beside 
them. Every one was listening. Wilhel- 
mina looked in the direction of the music, but, 
instead of a bird, she saw a beautiful lady all 
in white, with a great diamond star in her 
black hair. 

Wilhelmina could not take her eyes away 
from her. Finally she was still, and a man 
began to sing in a loud, queer voice that Wil- 
helmina did not like. She was tired and 
started to go back to bed. 

But what do you think? It had been easy 
enough for her head to go through the port- 
hole, but it would not come back. Try as 
she might, it was ofnouse. She began to cry, 
for the very dreadful thought carme to her 
that she might have to stay there the rest of 
her life. How could she ever eat anything, 
she wondered, with her mouth on one side 
of the wall and her hands on the other! 

Just then it was that the beautiful lady 
looked up and saw a little tear-stained face 
filling one of the port-holes at the top of the 
room, 

‘Cry not, little one,’’ she called, springing 
to her feet. And it was the beautiful lady 
herself who helped mamma and the captain 
release Wilhelmina from her uncomfortable 
position. Annie Louise Berry, mm Sunday 
School Times. ; 


Orphan Kittens. 


In Newark, N.J., not long ago. six 
baby kittens were left motherless by an 
accident. Poor old Tabby was run over, 
and her owner worried about the welfare 
of the babies. Going into the wood-shed 
to look after them, he found a little dog 
cuddling the kittens and playing mother. 
Where the dog came from he could not find 
out, but there she intended to stay. She 
snarled and growled until she became satisfied 
that he meant only kindness. Apparently 
she had been deprived of her family, and, 
finding poor Tabby’s family without a pro- 
tector and provider, she joyfully accepted 
the charge. She was allowed to remain, 
and brought up her foster family with great 
care, though it must have been a sorrow 
to her that they could not bark!—Chil- 
dren’s Magazine. 


HAND. 
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It ensures an enjoyable, invigor- 
ating bath; makes every pore 
respond, removes dead skin, 


ENERGIZES THE WHOLE BODY 


starts the circulation, and leaves a 
glow equal toa Turkish bath. 
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The Sunday-School Society. 


Not since 1904 has the autumn meeting 
of the Unitarian Sunday-School Society 
been held within the limits of New England ; 
and the conference of Wednesday, October 
23, when the Society accepted the hospitable 
invitation of the Unitarian church in Taun- 
ton, Mass., might be considered as a test, 
in some degree, of the wisdom of changing 
the date of the annual meeting to May, a 
change inaugurated at that time. For 
this mieeting no delegates had been elected 
by the churches, no evening session, held 
the night before, justified the general accep- 
tance of an invitation to spend the night in 
somebody’s pleasant home; and it is fair to 
suppose that downright interest in the subject 
of the religious training of children brought 
the people together and prompted the 
evident eagerness of attention to whatever 
the various speakers had to say on this vital 
topic. Moreover the readiness of listeners 
to take advantage of the periods afforded 
for discussion indicated a working interest 
in aims and methods, while yet it is also 
true that they would often have preferred 
to give their own time to the regular speakers. 
The apparently impossible feat of putting 
into a day’s programme twelve addresses, 
besides the devotional meeting with which 
the day began, half of them with equal after 
space allowed for discussion and the pres- 
entation of opposing views, was accom- 
plished only by strict observance of the 
time limit. President Edward A. Horton 
deserves great credit for the impartiality, 
the good humor blended with evident re- 
luctance, and the inflexibility with which he 
enforced the rule that guards each speaker’s 
rights. 

The devotional meeting was led by Rev. 
Christopher R. Eliot, whose earnest words 
of freedom, fellowship, and character in 
religion struck the note for all that was to 
follow and set a standard of serious purpose. 
Mr. Horton, in his opening address, after 
congratulating his fellow-members of the 
Sunday-School Society on the fact that they 
are still concerned with one of the greatest 
causes that promote the welfare of home, 
church, and State, paid a brief tribute to 
the memory of Rev. C. H. Brigham, a 
former minister of the Taunton church, 
from whose influence and friendship at 
Ann Arbor, Mich., he himself had re- 
ceived the first intimation that through the 
Theodore Parker gateway he might be 
admitted to the ministry of liberal religion 
and service to others. Mr. Horton found 
his answer to the question, ‘‘ What does the 
public expect of the modern Sunday School?” 
in the assurance, first, that the day for heed- 
less, headless work has past, and that a more 
systematic arrangement of work, in schools, 
small or large, in city or in country alike, 
is generally required. The spirit that is 
making for a better system must not be inter- 
fered with, or the spirit of mistrust will 
take its place. Secondly, the truth must be 
taught fearlessly, as by those who, facing 
the light of modern thought, shun no scien- 
tific or philosophic investigation, The third 
requirement is character building, the con- 
structive work of a citizenship, not for some 
distant kingdom of heaven, that will do its 
duty to-day in the affairs of home and 
“State. Next, the Sunday School must 
foster the growing feeling of common ap- 
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preciation among the sects and interpret 
the excellences in different creeds and state- 
ments. It must stand for reverence and 
worship, curbing the aggressive disposition 
of the younger generation. As the agent 
of religious education it must instil reverence 
for old age, for historic associations, for the 
authority of the spirit, and for the higher 
things of life as distinguished from material- 
ism and money getting. Church loyalty 
and regard for organized religion must be 
inculeated; and, finally, in all Sunday 
Schools, liberal or evangelical, an enthusiasm 
for humanity must be developed, with les- 
sons of brotherhood and service. ihe 

Mr. Robert C. Metcalf of Winchester, 
the first regular speaker on the programme, 
dealt with general principles, drawn partly 
from his thirty years of experience in day- 
school teaching.. The most important thing 
is to have a definite purpose,—to aim at 
advancing the moral training of the chil- 
dren and instruct them in their duties 
to the people around them; and Mr. Met- 
calf related several anecdotes that illustrated 
the need of a moral training not given in 
the homes. He emphasized the importance 
of securing well-equipped teachers. The 
minister should not be the superintendent, 
but he should inspire the general plan, 
making it the foundation of his church work. 
The degree of success attained will depend 
largely on the degree to which the chil- 
dren themselves do the work of the school 
and enter into the opportunities there offered. 
Rev. W. I. Lawrance, Rev. Christopher 
Eliot, and Rey. George W. Kent spoke in 
the discussion that followed Mr. Metcalf’s 
paper. 

Rev. Charles F. Dole, who was introduced 
as ‘‘maker of good books, leader of reforms, 
hearty co-operator in education for the 
young,” distinguished between the two 
related aims of the Sunday School, to impart 
instruction to children and to inspire in them 
the desire for the good life. Without the 
former side no Sunday School would win 
respect, but it may easily be exaggerated. 
Old Testament history is not very important, 
and we often weary children by teaching 
the few facts we know about the life of 
Jesus. Of this kind of teaching Mr. Dole 
would be content witli a small minimum. 
Infinitely more important is the develop- 
ment of the good life, and the value of the 
teacher accordingly depends more on the 
worth of her personal influence than on any 
intellectual training or accomplishments in 
pedagogy. In discussion Rev. Frederic 


J. Gauld of Leominster, Rev. George F. 


Pratt of Dorchester, Mrs. Beatley, and 
Mr. Crosskill emphasized. or elucidated 
various points in the general subject. 

Rev. Thomas Van Ness drew a rapid 
contrast between the conditions of Sunday- 
School work fifty years ago and to-day. 
The simpler life of the home with the tra- 
dition of religion in the family, the definite 
idea that the Sunday School existed merely 
for instruction, an attendance practically 
compulsory, and plenty of teachers, offered 
conditions that have now developed com- 
plexity and problems. To-day the first 
thing is to make the school a place of delight. 
In other words, first catch your children. 
Next, as we learn by doing, make it a place 
for philanthropy. ‘Third, it must be a place 
of worship, the children’s church. Mr. 
Van Ness emphasized the value of a care- 
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fully prepared programme and showed, with 
blackboard illustration, the manner in which 
his own school is successfully conducted. 
Much interest was manifested in the swift, 
animated exposition, and considerable dis- 
cussion of methods followed. 

The luncheon, hospitably furnished by 
the ladies of the Taunton church, was un- 
usually delicious and attractively served. . 
One of its pleasantest features was the ap- 
pearance of Rev. J. H. Metcalf, the pastor 
of the church, who has been ill, but was 
allowed by his physician thus to meet his 
friends during the noon intermission. 

Rev. L. H. Buckshorn of Concord, N.H., 
opened the afternoon discussions by a talk 
on ‘‘The Uses of the Bible,’’ in which he 
described successively the function of the 
Bible as a centre table ornament, carrying 
its wonderful messages to the soul only when 
the great moments of birth, marriage, and 
death enter the family; its use as an esthetic 
enjoyment by means of which a Sunday 
service may be described as “‘a splendid 
effort,’ ending in the barrenness of an un- 
spiritual satisfaction and moving men to 
an appreciation of the beauty of words, 
though leaving them unstirred by the power 
of the spirit; and, finally, as a ladder to lift » 
one high enough to light a light in the light-— 
house. This last conception was illustrated 
by a story of the little girl who, left alone and 
unable to reach unaided the beacon light, 
managed to light it by standing on the Bible, 
and thus showed to her father, battling 
with the waves and storm, the way to his 
home. This suggests the best use of the 
Bible as a footing that lifts us to the light 
that is higher than ourselves. If children 
memorize the great passages, these will do 
the work for them which we desire. 

Miss Lillian Brickett Poor, speaking on the 
possibilities of kindergarten work in the 
Sunday Schools, presented winningly the 
kindergarten ideals, and summed up, with 
the certainty of an expert, the necessary 
requirements for this department of the 
work, ‘The brief discussion that followed 
gave opportunity for commendation of Miss 
Poor’s helpful book, ‘‘The Children of the 
Bible.” The general impression left by 
these papers and discussions is that, while 
any man or woman who loves children and 
earnestly desires to do them good holds 
a natural diploma qualifying for Sunday- 
School work, and teaches by the divine 
right of efficiency, yet there is a definite 
place for trained instructors. 

The last hour before adjournment was 
given without discussion to six ten-minute 
addresses, in which three topics relating 
to Sunday-School progress were taken up, 
each by two speakers who presented opposing 
views. Thus Rev. A. H. Brown of Newton 
Centre noted the advantages in having 
schools made up of large classes or depart- 
ments, urging, as reasons, the scarcity of 
good, well-equipped teachers, and the con- 
fusion occasioned by small classes. Rev. 
H. S. Mitchell of Keene, N. H., on the other 
hand, emphasized mainly the value of the 
Sunday School as a feeder for the church, 
and believed in the worth of the consecrated 
personality of untrained workers, who can 
work best in the more intimate relationships 
of small classes. 

Rev. C. B. Thompson of Peabody illus- 
trated his subject, ‘‘A Children’s Church,” 
by describing the plan which has worked 
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well in his own parish, awakening fresh 
interest in both parents and children, and 
training the scholars directly in the respon- 
sibilities and privileges of church work, 
while Rev. J. C. Duncan of Clinton, Mass., 
believing that too much emphasis has been 
placed on the value of paid teachers, and 
dissenting from Rev. Thomas Van Ness’s 
plan as not adapted to the needs of country 
schools, also outlined the regular work of 
his school, with its insistence on the duty 
of teachers to interpret the Bible to their 
scholars, 

The problems of “‘Graded Studies” were 
vigorously attacked by Rev. W. S. Jones 
of Newport, R.I., and Rev. C. A. Place 
of Waltham, Mass, the former believing 
in the adaptation of day-school methods 
with regular lessons, written examinations, 
and diplomas, as better for character build- 
ing than an aimless drifting, and Mr. Place 
equally certain that the graded system fails 
to offer a practical working course, that at 
all events it will not work in all places, and 
that it is likely to tend to disintegration. 
Each speaker spoke from experience and 
conviction, 

The meeting was closed after a day in 
which the interest was maintained success-" 
fully from the first to the last. It was pre- 
eminently a practical working conference, 
and went off with fine spirit. It was set in 
a warm, delightful day, with an October 
setting that in itself was worth a trip from 
the city. It proved again that the autumn 
conference offers an opportunity to Sunday- 
School workers which supplements ad- 
mirably the annual meeting in May with 
its accompaniments of the crowded Anni- 
versary Week and a less specialized audience. 

EX. E. M. 


The Mohonk Conference. 

It seems but yesterday since we first heard 
of the Mohonk Conferences, yet more than 
a score of years ago regular notices of that 
wonderful gathering began to appear in the 
Christian Register. ‘The first two or three 
were so quiet and unobtrusive that the 
world knew little of what was going on in 
them. Though the light had been kindled 
which was to burn so brightly on the hill, 
it was not seen of all men at first. The 
twenty-fifth anniversary of its organization 
has just been celebrated with a brilliancy 
far outshining the glory of the woods, which 
were never in gayer dress. Indeed the trees 
were so bright that they almost flaunted 
their gold and scarlet banners, and recalled 
a story, told among those hills many years 
ago, of a fault-finding foreigner who found 
nothing worth looking at in these United 
States, When the forests were at last clad 
in their autumn bravery, a lady said to him, 
“Now at last you must acknowledge that 
you have seen something beautiful.” To 
which he replied, “Why, madam, did it never 
occur to you that this sort of foliage is a little 
loud ?” 

There were not many fault-finders at Mo- 
honk; that is, they were not unreasonable. 
There were plenty who were indignant, as 
they heard of the lack of school facilities for 
the children of the island dependencies, of 
the inequality of rights given to them, of 
the unjust tariff discriminations; of the 
lack of religious and moral teaching and 
inspiration, But instead of merely scolding 
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about it, these men and women who had 
come together from all parts of the earth— 
people conversant with the facts in Porto 
Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines—spent 
three days devising ways to reach Congress 
for legislation and the people of the land 
for religious help, so that the dwellers in those 
isles of the sea might have the justice and 
the training due them. 

The following platform was adopted with- 
out a dissenting voice. It represents the 
views of judges and generals, bishops and 
lawyers, the men of the press and the men 
of the pulpit, the missionaries from the field 
and the government officials who are wholly 
familiar with the topics which were under 
discussion. 

PLATFORM. 

The Lake Mohonk Conference at the close 
of its twenty-fifth annual session congratu- 
lates the people of the United States upon 
the progress made in the education and de- 
velopment of the Indians in the last quarter 
century. The general policy toward Indians 
adopted by the government in these later 
yeats we heartily approve. It establishes 
the Indian in citizenship, in a home of his 
own, charges him with responsibility for the 
ordering of his own life and the management 
of his own property, while for a term of years 
it protects his title to his land and helps 
him to begin life as a citizen of the State in 
which he lives. 

Recent legislation which reverses the order 
contemplated in the Dawes Severalty Act, 
and grants citizenship to an allotted Indian 
only at the discretion of the Department 
or at the expiration of the period of protected 
title, is contrary to the convictions of the 
Mohonk Indian Conference, as expressed 
in other years, and will tend to prolong in- 
definitely an Indian Bureau which we hope 
to see discontinued as early as possible. 

We have confidence in the officers of the 
government, intrusted with the duty of 
carrying out our general Indian policy. We 
heartily commend the greater emphasis now 
laid upon labor by Indians as a means of 
self-support and preparation for citizenship, 
and the effective measures adopted to pro- 
tect Indians against the evils of illicit liquor 
traffic. To keep clean, honest, and efficient 
that work of administration which is now 
the chief task of the government, we look 
with confidence to a continuance of hearty co- 
operation between the administrative officers 
and the intelligent friends of the Indian. 

This conference urges upon the Christian 
people of the country greatly enlarged efforts 
toward Christian education and the evangel- 
ization of the Indian, 

While the Indian problem no longer looms 
up as it once did, new and pressing problems 
now engage our attention. In aiding Cuba 
to secure its freedom the people of the United 
States suddenly found themselves face to 
face with vast responsibilities. Several 
millions of people of different races and 
languages, of different degrees of civilization, 
in non-contiguous territory, were brought 
under the jurisdiction of this nation. New 
political, economical, and educational prob- 
lems were thus created. The supreme moral 
responsibility imposed was promptly recog- 
nized by President McKinley, who said: 
“The Philippines are ours, not to exploit, 
but to develop, to civilize, to educate, and 
to train in the science of self-government. 
This is the path of duty which we must 
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follow or be recreant to a gteat trust.” ‘The 
moral duty thus stated by President McKin- 
ley was ‘ardently accepted by President 
Roosevelt. The welfare of the people of 
the Philippines has never been lost sight of 
by the executive department of our govern- 
ment. 

We record our high appreciation of the 
executive ability, unselfish devotion, and 
sympathetic spirit toward the Filipinos, 
which have distinguished the administration 
of Secretary Taft. 

In spite of the great magnitude of the 
responsibilities assumed, gratifying and 
encouraging results have been obtained in 
the last eight years. The currency of the 
Islands has been placed upon a stable basis 
without commercial friction, a general educa- 
tional system especially adapted to the needs 
of the Islanders has been established under 
American and native teachers, and four 
hundred and thirty thousand pupils enrolled. 
Great sanitary reforms have been effected. 
The harbor of Manila has been permanently 
improved, insular and telegraphic communi- 
cation has been established, and important 
railway enterprises undertaken. Postal 
savings banks have been created with benefi- 
cent results, and an agricultural bank has 
been authorized by Act of Congress. Land 
titles guaranteed by law have given a new 
stability to. business enterprises. Local 
self-government has been firmly established 
in every civilized community, and the Philip- 
pine National Assembly has lately been 
elected and organized. We are grateful 
that insular administration has not been an 
issue between political parties in the United 
States, and that the insular service has been 
placed upon a basis of principle and merit 
rather than upon one of politics. We urge 
that patriotism, good morals, and good policy 
shall make this course permanent and strong. 

The problems that still confront us in the 
insular dependencies are moral, educational, 
and economic. While our government 
enacts necessary and just legislation, the 
people of our country should recognize their 
duty to aid in the solution of these problems 
through those methods and agencies of Chris- 
tian education and evangelization which 
contribute directly to the formation of that 
moral character upon which all stable society 
must rest. 

By legislation which we regard as directly 
at variance with the moral duties we owe 
to the Philippine Islands, Congress has im- 
posed upon them great and unmerited 
burdens. While all commodities coming 
to the United States from Porto Rico and 
Hawaii are admitted free of duty, and those 
from Cuba at twenty per cent. of the existing 
tariff, a tax of seventy-five per cent. of said 
tariff continues to be imposed upon two of 
the principal products of the Islands, while 
a third product produced there alone, and 
therefore not in competition with products 
of the United States, is admitted free. This 
glaring inequality does not, we believe, 
reflect the prevailing spirit of the American 
people. 

While Congress made provision for con- 
ferring Filipino citizenship upon persons 
resident in the Islands at the time of our 
occupation, no provision has since been made 
enabling persons to acquire citizenship who 
have come into the Islands since that time. 
Special naturalization laws for Filipino 
citizenship are urgently needed, 
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We respectfully call the attention of the 
President and Congress to the following 
recommendations :— 

1. We urge that our government shall 
steadfastly adhere to the principle that a 
moral responsibility which we cannot neglect, 
and which is higher than all commercial 
considerations, requires us to legislate and 
to administer so as to promote the highest 
welfare of the people of these Islands. 

2. We urge that Congress shall avithout 
delay legislate so as to effect a radical reduc- 
tion of the duties now collected on products 
of the Philippine Islands. 

3. We advise that the greatest educational 
emphasis be put upon the primary schools, 
and the preparation of teachers therefor, 
and that such instruction shall have special 
reference to industrial training. The utmost 
effort should be made to secure the enrol- 
ment and attendance of all children. We 
maintain that it is the duty of Congress to 
provide adequately for such education, even 
if the necessary money were to come from 
direct appropriation; but additional funds 
to those now raised in the Islands would 
become available there for educational pur- 
poses by the increased amount of taxable 
property which would be accumulated as 
a result of the reduction of existing duties. 

4. Education in the duties of citizenship 
is an essential element in social and political 
progress. So fast as the Filipinos demon- 
strate their political capacity, powers of self- 
government should be granted and enlarged. 

5. We recominend Congressional enact- 
ment to enable a large number of persons in 
the Philippine Islands to be naturalized as 
citizens of said Islands. We believe that 
provision should be made by Congress where- 
by educated and duly qualified Porto Ricans 
may become citizens of the United States. 

6. We urge upon Congress immediate legis- 
lation to protect the inhabitants of our in- 
sular possessions against the great evils of 
the opium traffic and the opium habit which 
already threaten them. 

7. We recommend that the application of 
the Coastwise Shipping Act be permanently 
suspended with reference to the Philippines, 
and that Congress give serious attention to 
legislation necessary to relieve Hawaii 
from the disadvantages which this law im- 
poses, and encourage the industrial develop- 
ment of Porto Rico. 

8. With clear recognitidn of the ability 
shown in the administration of affairs in the 
Philippines, and the conviction that we have 
a body of competent men trained in colonial 
administration, it still seems to us that the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs, whose functions 
are essentially civil, should be ultimately 
committed to some other department than 
the Department of War. 


Among the speakers were several ladies, 
Miss Anna L. Dawes, who is always heard 
gladly for her own as well as her honored 
father’s sake, Mrs. S. V. Lindsay, who made 
one of the finest addresses of the conference 
on Porto Rico, and Miss Alice C. Fletcher, 
who has been associated with Indian work 
for a period long preceding the organization 
of the conference. Her delightful address, 
full of pleasant reminiscence and brimming 
over with facts, was received with warm 
applause. It is a joy to see one live long 
enough to wear the honors so fully earned. 

IsaBEL C, BARROWS. . 
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Dr. Collyer at Ilkley. 


On the occasion of the opening of the 
likley Free Library Dr. Collyer received the 
warmest possible welcome. In introducing 
him, the chairman congratulated the Ilkley 
people that, during the many years that 
had past since Dr. Collyer left the district, 
he had never allowed the memories of his 
younger days spent in that locality to fade 
from his mind. He expressed the satis- 
faction of all concerned that one of Ilkley’s 
best known sons had returned to his native 
district in order to render a service to those 
who dwelt there, and he trusted that his 
health and strength might remain unim- 
paired for many years to come. 

Dr. Collyer’s address was preceded by the 
presentation to him of a beautifully designed 
gold key, the shaft of which consisted of 
a Corinthian column with heather inter- 
twined. A plinth contained a model of 
the new building in relief, with a portrait 
of Dr. Collyer in enamel, and a motto, 
“Sapientia est potentia.”’ Other decora- 
tions included the seal of the Ilkley district 
council. Two busts were unveiled, one of 
Dr. Collyer and the other of Dr. Carnegie, 
Dr. Collyer’s was unveiled by Mr. J. W. 
Benson, He paid a tribute to the skill of 
the sculptor, Miss Darlington, and said that 
any scheme for a free library in Ilkley would 
be incomplete if it were not identified with 
the name of Dr. Collyer, historian, poet, 
preacher, and true friend of the Ilkley 
people. A beautifully designed address 
bearing signatures of the members of the 
council was also presented to Dr. Collyer. 
The address is printed on satin-lined vellum 
and mounted on ivory rolls, and Dr. Collyer’s 
portrait surrounded by a wreath of white 
heather occupies the centre position. A 
scroll bears one of Dr. Collyer’s favorite 
quotations:, “‘By hammer and hand all 
things do stand.” 

From Dr. Collyer’s address, all of it inter- 
esting, we take the following extracts:— 

“T wonder,’’ went on the speaker, “‘ whether 
there is another man here or in the town 
who can see the old Ilkley I saw through 
the years of my apprenticeship, when the 
new Ilkley still lay in the womb of time, 
before one new house or store was built 
beyond the line eastward on the Otley road, 
where our own house stood at the town 
end, and the cow pasture gate on the line 
of this library to the old thatched cottage 
in the hollow over the way from the Museum, 
and from the fine old Beanland House in 
the bridge lane northward to John Hartley’s, 
southward far up the Keighley road. The 
heart has a long memory, and mine holds 
the picture of the old Ilkley, as I fondly 
believe, perfect and entire within those 
lines; of the homes and their inmates, and 
what they were doing for their life and 
living in those early years. So that, when 
I open my book of early remembrance and 
look at the picture as it stands in the sun- 
shine and shadow of the early forties, I 
can see the faces as well as the home 
of my old friends, and hear their voices 
as I sit in my room among my books in 
New York. 

“And before this journey to the Mother- 
land—the last I can hope to make—I have 
crossed the ocean seven times to see my 
kith and kin first, and then make a bee-line, 
as they say, to Ilkley; with my heart in my 
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mouth, to stand beside my graves in your 
churchyard, drop in to see the old friends 
whose life was blended with mine, and talk 
with them of the days that are no more, 
and yet are forevermore while I live on the 
earth; steal into the old church and touch 
there the memories of the living and the 
dead, mellowed by the enchantment of time 
and distance. For, like Jacob and Esau 
in the ancient days, we all set up our stones 
of memorial by the hearths, the altars, and 
the graves. Then I must drink at the old 
White Wells,—sweet as the water in the well 
of Bethlehem was to the war-worn warrior 
and king,—climb to the crest above to drink 
in the glory of the moors and fells and beauty 
of our Wharfedale. This I have done for 
love’s sake, blending the old home and life 
with what was once the new, finding ample 
room for both. So it is true that I did not 
leave my old Ilkley, but carried it with 
me and hold it still. I have read that 
that there are families here in England who 
lost their estates hundreds of years ago in 
the troubles of the kingdom, but believe they 
still hold a lien on them; and once a year 
they go there to dig a sod and take it home 
for proof of their claim to the old homestead. 
So I have come once more to dig my sod and 
take it home to make good the claim that 
I still belong to Ilkley, and am your fellow- 
townsman,—free, by your grace, from the 
taxes, for I pay them in New York and com- 
plain, as you do here, of the amount. May 
I say, also, that, when I left the dear old 
town and yet took it with me, there was a 
touch of longing in my heart that I should 
not be forgotten or be as the mist I still 
remember, that would linger on a soft summer 
morning over one spot in the west woods, 
to be caught up in the forenoon by the sun, 
And this might well have come true, when, on 
each journey to my Motherland and my 
town, more and more were missing I would 
fain have found in the old homes; and now 
there is not one man,—so far as I know,—of 
my own age, whose hand I can clasp as a 
friend of the time when I left Ilkley fifty- 
seven years ago. 

“But my welcome when I came over nine 
years ago to the new Ilkley brushed away 
the touch of fear, and now you have hon- 
ored me beyond my dreams or my deserv- 
ing, for which I can only thank you from a 
full heart. You might well have done this 
for my friend, Andrew Carnegie, whose gift 
is enclosed in this beautiful structure, and 
who is worth more than all his wealth as 
he stands on his own sturdy feet and pours 
out wealth without stint or stay for all 
noble uses in the old world and the new. I 
knew a good man many years ago who was 
very rich, but by no means generous in his 
giving, and would say it was not to be ex- 
pected that those who gather much money 
should give much, because the hand that 
holds the money takes the strength from 
the other hand that should give. But with 
your friend and mine the hands hold the 
balance even, or, if there is any distinction, 
the hand that gives is still the stronger. 
But I must have done with what a good 
woman who was fond of listening to our 
speeches used to fret at—she called them 
‘prerambles’—and say some word about 
our free library and the companionship of 
good books. ... 

“A noble woman says, also, the child is 
never fatherless who has God and his mother, — 
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and I would never call the man friendless, 
or the woman, who has God and good books, 
nor, speaking for myself now, do I find it 
hard to see how such books as I hold in my 
mind and heart should be accounted among 
our choicest treasures when we take note of 
their cost. Men and women are born into 
this world with the supreme gift in their 
birthright we call genius, and write these 
priceless books. If you should ask them why 
and how they were moved to write, it may 
well be they could not tell you, or say they 
had to, and could not help it. Many years 
ago a dear friend of mine said to Morse: 
‘You must be proud, sir, of your wonderful 
discoveries,’ and he answered softly, ‘I am 
not proud, because I feel they were not made 
by me, but through me.’ And this I love 
to believe must be the testimony of any 
man or woman of a pure genius when they 
do their supreme things. They are not their 
own masters: they are ‘all possessed,’ as 
we say in our folk-speech over the sea. They 
have been watching this world and life of 
ours with the seers’ eyes, and so, while we 
may see only what lies on the surface, they 
see down into the heart. The sights, the 
sounds, all events and fortunes, and when 
the true time comes to tell us what they 
have seen or heard, they can no more help 
themselves than the lightning can the flash. 
The spirit possesses them,—we call it in- 
spiration,—and they must pour out their 
treasure into the book. So the books come 
to us you will treasure in this free library. 
It is a divine passion in them to sing their 
song or tell their story. These books are 
the choicest wine of their life, the gold made 
fine in the fires of their genius.” 


The Channing House. 


Owing either to a misprint or my own 
half-blind writing, my intended help offered 
in a recent Register fails. ‘The Pratt House, 
No. 81 Mt. Vernon Street, was occupied by 
Mrs. Gibbs, the mother of Dr. Channing’s 
wife, and when I was young, up to forty 
years ago, was called the “Gibbs House.” 
Across her own carriage way Mrs. Channing 
built No, 83 for her son-in-law. 

CaROLINE H. DAL. 

Wasuinoton, D.C. 


Charity Organization Society. 


The ‘Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the 
Charity Organization Society of New York 
City will be held in New York on November 
19, 20, and 21, and will be an event of 
national importance in charitable work. 

At the opening session at Carnegie Hall, 
November 19, addresses will be delivered by 
Hon. Charles E. Hughes, Governor of New 
York, Dr. Emil Muensterberg, president of the 
Department of Public Charities of Berlin, Ger- 
many, and others. During the two succeed- 
ing days three conferences each day will be 
held in the Charities Building. At one con- 
ference the contrast between the New York 
of to-day and that of a quarter of a century 
ago will be presented. Another topic of 
vital interest will be the social education of 
the community, and the methods of increas- 
ing the general knowledge of sound prin- 
ciples and good methods in social work. 
There will be excursions to various points of 
civic interest, and one session of the confer- 
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ence will probably be held at the Immigra- 
tion Station at Ellis Island. 

Not only are charity organizations invited 
to send representatives to this conference, 
but all others who are interested in the wel- 
fare of the poor are invited to attend and 
participate in the discussion 


Old Cotton and Linen wanted. 


Nothing is in more constant demand in 
nursing the sick poor than old cotton and 
linen. In the tenements where so little can 
be provided by the patient or family, the 
visiting nurses must carry a good supply 
of necessary dressings. A great many dis- 
tressing, incurable cases could be made 
clean and comfortable as long as they drag 
out their weary existence if the nurse could 
only obtain the means of doing her work 
thoroughly. At this time of year house- 
keepers are replenishing their linen, and 
old table-cloths, sheets, towels, or any other 
soft, worn cotton and linen will be gratefully 
appreciated and promptly acknowledged 
by the Instructive District Nursing Associa- 
tion, 561 Massachusetts Avenue. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


South Middlesex Federation. 


The South Middlesex Federation of Young 
People’s Religious Unions met in the beauti- 
ful church at West Newton, by invitation of 
the Junior Parish of the Unitarian society, 
on Sunday, October 13, 4-8.30 P.M. 

After a devotional service and the usual 
reports and election of officers for the en- 
suing year, the president, Rev. Walter F. 
Greenman of Watertown, made an address, 
opening the topic for the discussion of the day. 
“The Home Parish and the Local Union.” 
This matter he presented from the point of 
view of the members of the parish committee, 
who are very solicitous to have the young 
people in evidence at the church services. 
Then followed very interesting reports from 
all the unions. In these reports several facts 
were brought out. It is very common for 
members of the unions to be responsible for 
the ushering at the morning service and for 
the decoration of the church, They enter- 
tain the parish at socials, they manage the 
church calendar, and, what is more, they are 
more constant in church attendance than any 
other group of people in the parish. There 
was a comment heard several times that it 
would be a great deal easier to interest all the 
members of the union if the members of the 
parish ever took the slightest interest in the 
union. All expressed a hearty interest and 
loyalty in the home parish. 

Mr. H. G. Arnold, president of the National 
Union, brought greetings and a very strong 
and earnest word to encourage the young 
people to constant fidelity. Rev. W. H. Par- 
ker of Reading also spoke on the same line. 

At 6.15 the Junior Parish, the hosts of the 
occasion, served a luncheon in the dining- 
room, and after a social hour Rev, Julian C. 
Jaynes conducted the service of worship in 
the church. Rev. John M. Wilson of Lex- 
ington preached a powerful and long-to-be 
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China and Glass 


Our late importations embrace 
choice designs of the following 
specialties made to our order, 
including also importations by 
recent steamers from Liverpool, 
from Hamburg and Antwerp: 

In our exhibit the best prod- 
ucts of American Pottery and 
Glass will be found. 


Dinner Set Department (3d & 4th floors) 
All grades from the ordinary every day set 
to the richest Porcelain Service to be seen 
on sale on this continent, in sets or parts of 
sets, as required. 
In the Art Pottery Rooms 
(3d floor) will be seen superb specimens of 
bric-a-brac, mantel ornaments, plaques, 
vases, Satsuma, Cloisonne, our own impor- 
tation from original sources. 
China Whipped Cream Bowis, $1.25 to $3 each 
French Lettuce Salad Bowls, $1.50 to $10 
China Bowls for Cracked Ice, $1.75 to $10 
(Perforated bottom with deep stands.) 
China Bouillon Cups and Saucers, 
$3.50 to $85 per dozen. 
China Five O’Clock Teas, $4.50 to $31.50 doz. 
Decorated China Plates, single dozen, 
$3 up to $750 
China and Crystal Bedroom Water Sets, 


$1.25 to $33 
French Souffle Dishes, 75c to $7.50 
China Decorated Pudding Dishes, $1 to $10 


The Nelros Cup of Fortune 
The Royal Worcester Lavender Jars, filled 
with English Lavender 


French Ramikins and Plates, $1 to $40 
China Individual Olive Dishes, $2 up 
Entree Sets (13 pes.) from $7.50 to $108 
Covered Gorgonzola Dishes, 75c to $10 


Old Biue Historical Plates, new subjects, 
$4.20 per doz., if gold edge $6 doz. 


China Umbrella and Cane Holders, $2 to $40 
Tall China Flower Pitchers, $7.50 up 
Mayonnaise Bowls, 25c to $4.50 


China Bread and Butter Plates, 

$1.25 to $60 doz. 
Marmalade Jars, from 25c to $6 each 
Carlsbad Hock Glasses, $2.15 to $85 doz. 
Stem Glasses and Finger Bowls 
Cut Crystal Glass. Extensive Exhibit 
Also rich colored and gold Bohemian. 
Cigar Jars, 35c to $25 
Fine Lamps (on gallery) $3 up 
Tall Altar Vases for the Chancel 
Candlesticks and Candle Shades 


Selections for Holiday Gifts made now will 
be sent at dates desired. 


All grades and values from the ordi- 
nary up to the costly specimens. 
Inspection and comparison invited. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


Crockery, China, Glass and Lamps 


33 FRANKLIN STREET 


Near Washington and Summer Streets 


$252 


remembered sermon on “The Conflict of 
Life.” 

The officers elected for the ensuing year 

- are as follows: president, Rev. J. M. Wilson, 
Lexington; vice-president, Mr, Philip P. 
Sharples, Cambridge; secretary, Miss Lilian 
V. Bruorton, Bedford; treasurer, Mr. J. H. 
Richardson, Billerica. The meeting was one 
of the most interesting and profitable which 
the Federation has held. All societies are 
asked to send a list of their officers to Miss 

Lilian V. Bruorton, Bedford, at once. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
Norfolk Branches of the National Alliance 
will be held Monday, November 4, at 11 
o’clock, in Room 3, 25 Beacon Street. Offi- 
cers of other branches cordially invited. 


The next meeting of the Cambridge Asso- 
ciation of Ministers will be held at the Bed- 
ford Hotel, Bedford, Mass., November 4. 
Luncheon at1 p.m. Rev. R. A. Griffin, host, 
will read a paper on Sir Leslie Stephen. 
Electrics for Bedford via Arlington Heights 
leave Sullivan Square at 42 minutes and 
13 minutes of the hour. 


The twenty-third annual meeting of the 
Unitarian Conference of the Middle States 
and Canada will be held at the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Philadelphia, Chestnut 
Street, near Twenty-Second Street, Novem- 
ber 13, 14, and 15. ‘The leading subjects 
for discussion will be: ‘‘ Modern Appraisals,” 
“The Elements of Public Worship,’ and 
“The Things we insist Upon.” Among the 
speakers will be: Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, 
Rey. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, Rev. Franklin 
C. Southworth, Rev. Edgar S. Wiers, Rev. 
Alson H. Robinson, Rev. Charles Graves, 
Rey. Alfred C. Nickerson, Mr. A. Emerson 
Palmer, Rev. John P. Forbes, Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes, Rev. Charles E. St. John, 
and Rev. Thomas R. Slicer. The Friday 
morning meeting will be devoted to the 
interests of the National Alliance, with an 
address by Mrs. Clara B. Beatley. A con- 
ference of the ministers will also be held on 
Friday morning, for a frank discussion of 
practical problems. 


Meetings. 
NEw ENGLAND ASSOCIATE ALLIANCE.— 
For its autumn meeting, October 17, the 
New England Associate Alliance” was the 
guest of the Manchester, N.H., Branch Alli- 
ance, in the First’ Unitarian Church of that 
city. The session opened with an address 
of welcome from the pastor, Rev. George 
E,. Hathaway. ‘The president, Mrs. Caro- 
line §. Atherton, called for reports from 
the local branches, Sixteen of the twenty- 
one branches responded, each showing the 
good work that is being done everywhere 
by the Women’s Alliance. In many in- 
stances a loyal band of earnest women 
courageously help to keep the beacon light 
of our liberal faith burning among the New 
Hampshire hills. An appeal for the support 
of Cheerful Letter work was made by Mrs. 
Bean of the Religious Intelligence Com- 
mittee, Mrs, Porter, secretary of the 
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Cheerful Letter Exchange, told how to do 
this work. Mrs. Richardson of Mont- 
pelier spoke of Unitarian conditions in 
Vermont. Mrs. Alma Faunce Smith, di- 
rector of the National Alliance, spoke of 
the general work and of the need for the 
branches to keep in close touch with the 
source of inspiration which in this case is 
the National Alliance. Rev. Henry C. 
Ives then gave interesting details regard- 
ing Proctor Academy, in Andover, N.H. 
He spoke of the advantages and needs of 
the school, and urged every one to “‘re- 
member Proctor Academy!”’ 


The afternoon session opened with the 


roll-call, which showed 131 representatives 
from 42 branches, and an attendance of 
about 200; Five of the six New England 
States were represented. The subject for 
the afternoon was ‘‘The Church and Its 
Work.” Rey. Frank K. Gifford, now of 
Laconia, N.H., but formerly of Fort Collins, 
Col., told of the Unitarian church build- 
ing there, largely the work of the 
women of the Alliance. It is a veritable 
Greek temple, of which it is said, “There 
is not a prettier church west of the Missis- 
sippi.”’ Rev. H. C. Mc Dougall of Franklin, 
N.H., said in part: ‘‘Whenever we speak 
or think of America, we speak or think of 
an advancing, progressive people; but we 
must remember that there is also going on 
a degeneration. Simultaneously with the 
coming of the new liberal faith, with all its 
wealth of faith, hope, and love, there has 
come apathy, indifference, and unbelief. 
People have abandoned the old and have 
not grasped or comprehended the new, 
hence have degenerated. This degener- 
acy permeates, in spite of us, all classes, 
hence we must cultivate a spirit of loyalty 
to our faith and to our church. Make the 
community realize that the liberal churches 
are open to welcome all, every one who 
has an inclination to our liberal faith. 
Make the church a centre of ‘light and 
life’ Do everything to build up your 
own church. Remember that you must 
lift up the degenerate American.” 

Rev. Charles E. Park of the First Church, 
Boston, made the closing address of the 
day, saying: “‘The city church exerts a 
greater influence than the rural church. 
City life is more intense in every respect 
than rural life. A Boston paper of recent 
date reported an attendance of 39,000 
people in 39 churches. There was never 
a time when the people were more ready to 
turn to the church for help in their need. 
A great opportunity is opened to the church, 
The coming church must be one of action 
as well as faith. There are two classes to 
deal with,—one anxious to live in all the best 
sense of the word, the other class indifferent. 
The sins of selfishness which are so apparent 
everywhere are expressions of misdirected 
energy, and the church must show the 
Christ spirit of umselfishness and true 
righteousness, must show the world that 
only through true righteousness can the 
world have life and have it more abun- 
dantly. Moral instruction is the first and 
easiest duty of the church. The second 
class is harder to reach, and especially in 
the cities continually on the increase. The 
church must revive these fainting spirits 
by the contagion of its living faith and zeal.” 

After a hearty vote of thanks to the 
speakers of the day and to the hostess 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 

Founded in 1825. a 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votionai works, 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis G. 


- Wilson. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. , 
Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 

Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. = 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys, 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. ? 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie, 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish - 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. , 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


branch, the session was declared adjourned. 
The mid-winter meeting, the third Thurs- 
day in January, is to be held in All Souls’ 
Church, Roxbury. A, D. Sanborn, Secretary. 


THE Boston SunpDAy ScHoo, UNION.— 
Its twenty-fifth year began with an enthu- 
siastic gathering of delegates at the South 
Congregational Church, Monday evening, 
October 21. According to the usual custom 
after a social half-hour supper was served 
and the meeting was then opened with a 
brief devotional service. ‘The records of the 
last meeting were read, and the report of the 
treasurer for the past season was read and 
ordered placed on file. Mr. Edwards and 
Mr. Nash were appointed as delegates to the 
next meeting of the Universalist Sabbath 
School Union. The speaker of the evening, 
Mr. Benjamin C. Gregory of Chelsea, was 
then introduced, to speak on the subject, 
“What can we do to make the Sunday 
School a Greater Power?’ Mr. Gregory 
first spoke of the endeavors of present-day 
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Sunday-school workers to break away from 
the old traditions in which Sunday-school 
work has so long been fast bound. That the 
old methods of work were not successful was 
clearly demonstrated by the results of an ex- 
amination on the chief facts of Bible history, 
recently given to groups of pupils, all of 
whom had had ten or more years of training 
in the Sunday-school. The ignorance dis- 
played in the answers to these questions, 
examples of which were given by Mr. Greg- 
ory, was almost incredible, The speaker 
went on to say that Sunday-school work 
is subject to the same laws of education as 
the day-school work, and the basal thought 
of all teaching is the simple one that educa- 
tion must be based on the child and not on 
the theory of the man who directs the edu- 
cation. Modern education is coming very 
slowly to recognize this principle. For years 
we have been presenting subjects and follow- 
ing methods that were not successful, and 
yet we have not changed. Whether a child 
is ready fora subject should be the deciding 
factor about teaching it, not the importance 
of the subject. And this is the test: wherever 
bodies of children of a given age, under a 
fairly good teacher, receive a subject with 
difficulty, it is proof positive that that sub- 
ject should be postponed; and wherever 
children in masses receive it with ease, it is 
proof that the subject should be taught at 
that time. 

The purpose of Sunday-school work is the 
purpose of all educational work: first, to 
get certain facts; second, to so manipulate 
those facts that they shall have an influ- 
ence on the character of the pupil. In Sun- 
day-school work the first purpose is to get 
certain facts of the Bible, morals, and so 
forth; the second purpose is to so use them 
as to influence the spiritual life. We are 
only just beginning to realize that the 
second is the real end. The Bible has always 
been studied as if the Bible were the real 
object instead of its effect on the character. 
The result has been, if not a hatred of the 
study, at best an apathy and lack of interest. 
The supreme test of successful teaching is 
that the student should wish to pursue the 
subject after the teacher has left it, and this 
test has failed. The aim of teaching should 
not be giving all the facts possible, but that 
what is taught shall be made vital to the 
child. Much of the spirit. of the Bible has 
been expelled by a too close study of the 
text, the plan on which the Sunday-school 
lessons in some schools are now based. The 
Bible is not a conglomeration of texts, but a 
collection of books embodying history, geog- 
raphy, poetry, ethics, religion. According 
to the principle already stated that the child 
should be taught a subject when he receives 
it with avidity, it has been demonstrated 
that at the usual Sunday-school age he is 
ready for the Bible history and geography, 
some of the ethics, some of the religion and 
poetry, but not ready for the Bzble. When 
we begin with the Bible text, we violate all 
laws of education by taking the student to 
original sources before he knows the sub- 
stance of the subject. The Bible stories 
and teachings can be given long before the 
Bible can be used as the text book. The 
Bible text is one division of the subject and 
belongs to a later period. This does not, 
however, eliminate the Bible, but prepares for 
an intelligent and more eager reading of it 
later. Neither does it mean that the text 
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may not be used collaterally, but it should not 
introduce the subject. It should be read in 
relation to the thought already gotten. But 
this means the reading of the Bible: the study 
of the Bible is more mature and very differ- 
ent. Some other text book should be sub- 
stituted in place of the Scriptures for the 
first study. Here is the explanation of much 
of the ignorance and apathy concerning the 
Bible. The words have been heard years 
before they could be heard appreciatively, 
and have been heard until they have be- 
come an empty sound. As a result, the 
Scriptures have been put into that relation 
to the child that the book he ought to love 
for its ethical beauty and poetry never comes 
to be a book he will voluntarily go to. 

Sunday-school teaching has failed, too, in 
being what is called pedagogically ‘‘inten- 
sive” teaching: much light is thrown on one 
small section. Children are not intensive, 
but extensive. We, of course, want some 
type studies; but, as children think discur- 
sively and broadly, most of the teaching 
should be of that nature. So it all comes 
back to the principle preached by Froebel, 
which we are only beginning to appreciate, 
that education should be based on the child. 
Let us then get rid of the thought that we 
know it all, and, remembering how the great 
Teacher, the Rabbi of Nazareth, set a child 
“in the midst of them,” let us sit down with 
the child in all humility, and see what he has 
to say. 


THE MissourRI VALLEY CONFERENCE.— 
The Conference held its annual session 
October 14-16 with All Souls’ Church, 
Lincoln, Neb. Nebraska weather, the most 
perfect in the world, greeted the friends who 
came for this occasion. Preliminary to 
the conference was the meeting of Sunday, 
October 13, when Rev. L. G. Wilson, the 
secretary of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation, preached to an eagerly interested 
congregation. The sermon was from the 
text, ‘‘The kingdom of God is within you,” 
and was a most eloquent and forceful setting 
forth of the idea that the kingdom 7s within, 
and the question for us to consider is what 
we are doing with it. Is it being cultivated 
and developing its power and increasing 
the worth of life, or is it running to waste 
or allowed to produce weeds? ‘The preacher 
made a deep impression on the hearers, and 
the sermon will be remembered as a most 
unique, vigorous, and scholarly appeal to 
the conscience. 

The conference sermon was preached on 
Monday evening by Rev. W. M. Backus 
of Chicago, secretary of the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference. The subject was “‘The 
Unique Value of Unitarianism,’’ which the 
preacher found in its protecting and develop- 
ing tendency. He showed forth the value of 
the goats in relation to the sheep, and brought 
us to see that goats were of unique value 
in their influence upon the sheep. Not- 
withstanding it was Monday evening, and 
many other attractions were open to the 
public, there was a good attendance of 
people who were interested in this oppor- 
tunity to hear Unitarianism clearly pre- 
sented, 

The conference proper came together 
Tuesday morning, Vice-President Paul F. 
Clark of Lincoln presiding. The reports 
of the secretary and Alliance directors 
were supplemented by reports from the 
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individual churches and Alliances, and all 
showed an encouraging condition, 

It was especially encouraging to hear of the 
new movement: at Beloit, Kan., under the 
lead of Rev. George F. Armington, who until 
some two years ago was a Baptist preacher. 
He told the history of his evolution into 
Unitarianism in an interesting and peculiar 
way, and described the formation of the 
Unitarian church at Beloit. The conference 
welcomed this new church to its fellowship, 


Business Notices, 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Particular housewives want particular furnishings, 
especially in the china and glass which needs replenishing 
from season to season. Jones, McDuffee & Stratton’s 
advertisement suggests many items out of the usual, and 
their shop is a busy one at this season. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. George D. Latimer, 
care Brown, Shipley & Co., Pall Mall, London, Eng. 


Deaths. 


STEVENS.—At Dorchester, on October 14, suddenly, 
Gertrude Maude Stevens, daughter of the late Major- 
General Isaac I. Stevens, 


IN MEMORIAM, 
GERTRUDE MAUDE STEVENS. 


Gertrude Maude Stevens, daughter of the late Major- 
General Isaac I. Stevens, whose sudden death occurred on 
the r4th October, 1907, at her home in Dorchester, was 
one of those noble and lovely characters who bless all with 
whom they come in contact, and leave behind them a 
memory fragrant with kindness, gentleness, and good 
deeds. She was born in Bucksport, Me., April 28, 1850, 
her father, an engineer officer of the army, being stationed 
there, building Fort Knox at the narrows of the Penob- 
scot. In 1854, when he took his family via the Isthmus of 
Panama to the newly organized territory of Washington, 
of which he was the first governor, she contracted so severe 
an attack of the deadly Panama fever that her life was 
despaired of by the physicians in San Francisco, but was 
saved by the ministrations and care of her father, who 
took hold after the doctors had given up all hope. At 
Olympia on Puget Sound she at length recovered from 
this attack, and became a well, strong, and active child. 
After her father’s death in 1862 she passed her girlhood in 
Roxbury, Mass., with her mother and family, attended 
schools, took music lessons and other studies considered 
requisite for a young lady’s education. Shehad a bright, 
active mind, and pursued her studies with even too great 
zeal, at one time becoming quite run down in conse- 
quence, 

In 1867 she again went to the Pacific Coast with her 
mother and family, her brother, General Hazard Stevens, 
having gone there after the Civil War, and resided in 
Portland, Ore., and Olympia, Wash., until 1874. She was 
an unusually attractive young girl and woman, beautiful 
in form and feature, with long, silken, light hair, a sunny 
and buoyant disposition, full of life and energy, delight- 
ing in horseback riding, boating, and walking, yet ever 
kind, gentle, and thoughtful of others. In 1874 she re- 
turned with her family to Boston, where she has since 
resided—in the Dorchester District since 1889. For seven 
years, from 1873 to 1880, she suffered from nervous pros- 
tration, but bore her trials with unfailing patience and 
cheerfulness; and although she recovered her health in a 
measure, she was subjected to several severe illnesses 
afterwards. These sicknesses undermined her naturally 
fine constitution, and were undoubtedly the cause of the 
apoplectic stroke which terminated her life so suddenly. 

She never spoke an unkind word of any one, had an 
instinctive aversion to gossip or criticism of others ofa 
censorious nature. She was full of sympathy and human 
kindness for the afflicted and distressed. She had great 
benevolence. She took great interest in religious work, 
and always taught in the Sunday-schools until the last 
few years of her life. She wasa Unitarian, but her sym- 
pathies were not restricted by creed or church. She hada 
fine intellectual mind, was a great reader, and had studied 
French and German much. She had also studied music 
much in her earlier years, and was a fine performer upon 
the piano. Despite her wearing trials of illness she was 
always cheerful. Her watchful and assiduous care of and 
attention to her aged mother was the chief object of her 
later years. She was fond of flowers and animals and all 
the works of nature which ever appeared beautiful to her 
eyes. Every year she took great interest and pleasure in 
planting seeds and bulbs and having a profusion of plants 
and flowers. She was buried next her father in the beau- 
tiful Island Cemetery in Newport, R.I. 

“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 

YEARS OF GOOD HEALTH by moving from 
1 Mass.to Va. Purest water, genial climate, best so- 
ciety, in elevated Richmond suburb f miles out by trolley. 
For facts, address E. S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 


ANTED.—A lady of experience and enthusiasm 

wishes to teach, read, or write. Fond of music and 

artin nature. Will go wherever wanted. A. T. M., care 
Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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and sent cordial greetings to them; and it 
is quite probable that the next session will 
be held in Beloit. It was interesting also 
to have delegates present from the Branch 
Alliance at Republican, Neb., where there 
is no liberal church, but where, as the result 
of occasional preaching by the secretary 
and some encouragement from the Alliance 
director for Nebraska, an Alliance Branch 
was formed which has held regular meetings 
and keeps up the interest in liberal thought. 
The president of this branch, with a delegate, 
came one hundred and seventy-five miles 
to attend this conference. Secretary Wilson, 
who was called to attend the funeral of Rev. 
W.S. Vail of Wichita, Kan., whose sudden 
death came as a shock to the conference, 
was obliged to give his paper, “Truth in 
Religion,’’ at the morning session, and those 
who heard it were fascinated by its clear 
thought, fine expression, and eloquent 
appeal. The three chief avenues of truth 
were: 1. dogma; 2. poetry and prophecy; 
3. devotion. Under these three topics the 
-essay was elaborated with scholarly ability. 
The practical appeal to Unitarians was that 
the avenue of dogma was not for us: poetry 
and prophecy were ours to a large degree, but 
the avenue through which the masses were 
influenced was that of devotion. ‘The 
masses feel, but do not think.” They are 
held by the emotion of devotion which 
includes symbolism and tradition, and are 
held by what comes from the heart. His 
plea to Unitarians was for a more consistent 
and inspiring power of devotion. Mrs. 
Davis, secretary of the Western Unitarian 
Association, spoke in her earnest and en- 
thusiastic way of the Alliance work es- 
pecially effective in bringing our people into 
closer co-operation. Rev. Mary L. Leggett, 
who has recently taken up the work at 
Ord, Neb., read a fine paper upon ‘‘The 
Awakening,” which was very well received 
by the hearers. In the evening there were 
three addresses upon ‘The Church and 
Social Order,’’ which were from three differ- 
ent points of view, and each speech was a 
gem. Rev. F. W. Bennett of Lawrence, 
Kan., held that social reconstruction is 
sure, and it was to be along ethical princi- 
ples which the church should lead in declar- 
ing. Rabbi Mattuck of the Jewish congre- 
gation in Lincoln made a most scholarly 
and intensely interesting address claiming 
that the State dealt with social order and 
religion with personal character, and implied 
that religion was to effect social order through 
its appeal to the individual conscience. 
Rev. Charles Ferguson of Kansas City saw 
the historical church in direct antagonism 
to the social order. In the present, as in the 
past, society is ruled by those who can get 
most out of it: in the new order by those 
who can give most to it. This is the age 
of the worker. Present laws and relations 
are archaic, feudal. Creature-hood must be 
changed in creator-hood, the _ ethical 
power and control given to the workers. 
The three addresses were inspiring and 
suggestive in the extreme. The closing 
morning brought most excellent papers 
from Prof. P. H. Grummann of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, on “Religion in Educa- 
tion,” and Mr. M. T. Cummings of Beatrice, 
Neb., on “Religion in Business,’’? and a most 
scholarly lecture from Rev. N. Mann of 
Omaha, on “The influence of Greek Religion 
upon Christianity.” 
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Mention ought to be made of the im- 
pressive twenty-minute devotional meet- 
ings held each day just before luncheon, one 
led by Rev. J. H. Jones of Topeka, and one 
by Mrs. Ferguson of Kansas City. These 
meetings brought the morning session to 
a fitting close, and sent all to the dining 
room in a good spirit. The last luncheon 
was followed by informal speeches called 
out under the unique and witty leadership of 
the presiding officer, Paul F. Clark. Alto- 
gether it was a most satisfactory conference, 
with a series of addresses not often excelled. 
It made us all feel that, while the Missouri 
Valley Conference is small, it is, nevertheless, 
great! 

The old officers were re-elected, -with the 
addition of Rev. J. L. Marsh, to be member 
of the Business Committee of the Western 
Conference. This last appointment was 
made on the suggestion of Secretary Backus, 
that the conference appoint such a member. 
Resolutions in memory of Rev. W. 8S. Vail 
and of sympathy for his family were adopted. 
J. L. Marsh, Secretary. 


Churches. 


ANDOVER, N.H.—Congregational Unita- 
rian Society, Rev. Henry G. Ives. The be- 
ginning of the fourth year of the present 
pastorate sees a decided gain in the parish 
life. ‘The church services witness the reap- 
pearance of old friends after a long absence, 
and others who never came before are now 
to be seen. The steady growth of Proctor 
Academy also shows for itself in this meet- 
ing. The Sunday-school has been increased 
by fifteen enthusiastic kindergartners as well 
as older scholars. The boys of the village 
form the backbone of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, and insist upon meeting, 
rain or shine. This beautiful little village 
is growing in every way, and our parish 
having the only settled minister of any kind 
for four miles is likely to increase with it. 
At the last annual meeting the society in- 
creased its financial pledge to the minister, 
who, through the support given him here, is 
able to still carry on the mission work at 
Celleyville and the Sunday evening services 
at Potter Place. 


Curcaco, Int.—All Souls’ Church, Rev. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones: This church, which has 
developed into the Abraham Lincoln Cen- 
tre, is about to celebrate its twenty-fifth 
anniversary. The celebration will begin 
Sunday, November 3, with religious services. 
Monday night there will be a reception. 
Tuesday will be ‘“women’s day,’’ Wednesday 
“settlement day,’ and Thursday ‘‘civics 
day.’’ Miss Jane Addams will preside at the 
session devoted to settlements. The final 
event will be a banquet in Lincoln Centre 
Saturday night. The society held its first 
meetings in Vincennes Hall, but in 1886 it 
built a church of its own. Three years ago, 
when Lincoln Centre, that monument to Mr. 
Jones’s endeavors, was completed, the church 
was located there. The church has been 
an important factor in the social work and 
culture of the South Side of the city. 


CHICOPEE, Mass.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rey. K. E. Evans: Reopening September 8, 
almost all departments of the society have 
now begun work. While carrying forward 
plans for a fair, etc., the Guild Alliance has 
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enjoyed papers on ‘‘Impressions of Kurgpe”’ 
and “The International Council’ by two of 
its members and anticipates hearing Mrs. 
Beatley November 1. October 16 the 
Men’s “‘Outlook”’ Club gathered for a supper, 
with a smoke-talk by W. W. McClench, Esq., 
of Springfield, on ‘‘The New Federalism.” 
A young people’s Literary Club has also been 
organized, the interest and attendance at 
whose fortnightly meetings has far exceeded 
expectations. Its fall programme includes 
papers on German and French history and 
literature, Greek life and drama, Lafcadio 
Hearn, St. Peter’s and its artists, also travel 
talks, all by members. 


MiLron, Mass.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Roderick Stebbins: Four memorial 
tablets to former pastors were unveiled 
last Sunday with services conducted by 
the pastor. The movement to erect the 
memorials was begun several years ago, and 
the plans called for eight tablets altogether. 
The four ministers to whom the tablets now 
in place have been erected are Rev. Joseph 
Angier, Rev. John H. Morison, Rey. Francis 
T. Washburne, and Rey. Frederick Froth- 
ingham, immediate predecessors of the 
present pastor. Rev. Mr. Angier was in- 
ducted Sept. 13, 1837, and resigned June 
22, 1845. Rev. Mr. Morison became pastor 


‘Help the Horse 


No-.article is more useful 

about the stable than Mica 
Axle Grease. Put a little on 
the spindles before you ‘‘hook 
up”—it will help the horse, and 
bring the load home quicker. 


MICA AXLE 
GREASE 


wears well—better than any 
other grease. Coats the axle 
with a hard, smooth surface of 
powdered mica which reduces 

friction. Ask the dealer for 

Mica Axle Grease. 


STANDARDS O1L COMPANY 


Incorporated 


CHRONIC 


sufferers requiring individual care 
and pleasant environment will be interested 
in the new Woodside Booklet. 


DR. FRANK W. PATCH, 
Framingham, Mass. 


¢ Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 


en. 
Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
a 


Pied Gece Dace 
0. onations an juests 
meet increasing demands. “5 - 


Rey. Cc Ret rg Wa ft Slocum, 
ev.c.R. “ 'y; Wm. H. Treas. 
Parker B, Pleld, Superintendent, 


277 Tremont St., Boston. 
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‘¢ Makes Heating Easy.’’ 
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Glenwood 
Furnace 


is just what you’ve been looking for in a warm air heater—not 


light weight and shoddy built, 


but massive and strong, carefully 


fitted like the Glenwood Range, and a powerful economical 


heater. 


Glenwood Ranges, Furnaces, Steam 
and Water Boilers are all made of the same good iron by the same 


skilled workmen in the great 


Glenwood Foundry at Taunton. 


You take no risk in buying 
for each range or heater is guaranteed by the Makers to give the 


the service and satisfaction that it was intended to give. 
for handsome Furnace Catalogue showing many modern homes 
If interested in the cost write us the size and number of rooms you wish 
Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Write 


Jan. 18, 1846, and resigned in 1896. During 
the latter part of his ministry he had the 
assistance of associates, The first of these 
was Rey. Mr. Washburne, who became con- 
nected with the church on March 2, 1871, 
dying two years later. Rey. Mr. Frothing- 
ham became associate pastor Oct. 8, 1876, 
and upon the resignation of Rev. Mr. Mori- 
son in 1886 he became pastor. The same 
year Rev. Mr. Stebbins was ordained and 
became an assistant to Rev. Mr. Frothing- 
ham, whom he later succeeded. The me- 
morials are of marble. The general super- 
vision of their preparation has been in the 
hands of Prof. William R. Ware, and the 
tablet to the memory of Rev. Mr. Morison 
was designed by him. The Angier tablet 
is from the design of Robert Bacon, and C. 
Tilden designed that to Rev. Mr. Washburne. 
The Frothingham tablet is the work of C 
Howard Walker. 


RicHMonpD, Va.—First Unitarian Church, 
John L. Robinson: After the July and 
August vacation our church was opened 
for services September 1. The Women’s 
Alliance has had its first meeting with a full 
attendance, and the members have gone 
straight to work. The study class has lost 
none of its enthusiasm, and the women are 
working with their usual zeal to raise money 
for the various charities and other causes 
which they help. Our parsonage fund is 
growing, and we hope to be able to build 
or buy some time next year. We have nearly 
a thousand dollars on hand. If we can raise 
a thousand more, other friends will help 
raise the balance. A parsonage will give 
us strength and encouragment, and, best of 
all, will help us become self-supporting. I 
do not think it is any exaggeration to say 
that the difficulties of the liberal faith in the 
South are greater than anywhere else on the 
globe; but our gospel is needed, and we must 
succeed. Every church in the South needs 
to become self-supporting. It is a disad- 
vantage to any church to have to draw the 
main portion of its supplies from some mis- 


sionary fund. A parsonage will help us 
greatly in becoming self-supporting. For 
that reason I am asking our friends far and 
near to help us, I have sent an appeal to 
some of the Branch Alliances, but I want 
to reassure them that my appeal is not in- 
tended to interfere with the regular channels 
of their work. I am simply asking for the 
crumbs that may fall from their tables after 
they have served the churches in their 
regular way. The friends are helping us, 
and I thank them for their contributions of 
money, rummage, sympathy, and good will. 
Any other friends who care to help us will 
pléase send their contributions to Mr. F. S. 
Jobson, 1504 Floyd Avenue, or to the pastor. 


Personal. 


Rev. Edward D. Towle of Brookline, was 
the speaker before the meeting of Presby- 
terian ministers of Boston and vicinity on 
Monday, October 21. He addressed them by 
request upon “Universal Religion as in- 
terpreted by the recent International Coun- 
ail.” 


How our Immigrants are Fed. 


Talk about the problem of feeding the 
laborers at Panama! Think of the diffi- 
culty of feeding ten thousand hungry for- 
eigners on their arrival! Almost the first 
thing the immigrant at Ellis Island wishes to 


partment is to buy something to eat and to 
| carry on his railroad journey, for the major- 
| ity of immigrants leave New York as quickly 
jas they are “passed.” Being utterly un- 
\familiar with American money and with our 
prices, they would be overcharged and given 
| incorrect change were protection not ex- 
| tended by the government authorities. Dur- 
|ing a few minutes at the food counter, where 
| reat piles of card-board boxes of food were 
| piled up, we stopped to watch the purchasers 
| end to hear the clerk behind the counter 
|exercise his skill in speaking the seven lan- 


do after he has passed the examination de- | 


guages which he commands. A sign hanging 
over his counter attracted our eyes. It 
was printed in several different tongues, and 
read: “‘Square deal to all. Sixteen ounces 
to the pound. Correct change. Criticism 
invited. Harry Balfe.” Since Mr, Balfe 
has assumed the position of commissary, 
the food sold to immigrants is packed in paste- 
board boxes carried by small handles, sup- 
planting the former method of tossing the 
different articles of food into a paper bag, 
which, nine times out of ten, ina few moments 
after its sale burst at the bottom, The boxes 
of food are sold for fifty cents and one 
dollar, according to size. Their prices are 
marked in several languages on the ends of 
the boxes, and the list of contents with cor- 
responding price of each article is pasted on 
the side, so that even the most suspicious 
purchaser may know before he parts with his 
money what he is to get. A box was picked 
up from the counter, and its contents as 
listed were: two pounds of bread, eight 
cents; one pound cervelat sausage, twenty- 
two cents; five sandwiches, twenty cents; 
four pies, twenty cents; two boxes of cakes, 
twenty cents; oranges or apples, ten cents. 
There was sufficient to last a family for a day, 
The fifty-cent boxes contained the same 
foods in less quantity.—Harriet Quimby, in 
Leslie’s Weekly. 


( 


Texts and Truth. 


| “What do you do with this text?” asked a 
|man the other day, in a discussion of Uni- 
| tarian principles. ‘‘I do nothing with it,” I 
|replied. ‘‘But how do you dodge its plain 
|statement?” he inquired. And I said: “I 
| do not try to dodge it. It is not in my way. 
| Truth is of the present and the future: texts 
'are of the past. No seeker for truth needs to 
_dodge the texts behind him. Let him front 
| the future with open eye and fearless spirit. 
| It is only when he walks backward that he 
trips over a text. Keep going. Truth lies 
ahead!”—Paragraph Pulpit. 
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Pleasantries. 


A traveller in the dining car of a Georgia 
railroad had ordered fried eggs for breakfast. 
“Can’t give yo’ fried aigs, boss,’ the negro 
waiter informed him, ‘lessen yo’ want to 
wait till we stops.’ ‘Why, how is that?” 
“Well, de cook he says de road’s so rough 
dat ebery time he tries to fry aigs dey 
scrambles.’’—Life. 


Sir Robert Ball had delivered a lecture 
on “Sun Spots and Solar Chemistry,” says 
the Chicago News. A young lady who met 
him expressed her regret at having missed 
the lecture. ‘‘Well,’’ he said, ‘““Idon’t know 
as you'd have been particularly interested. 
It was all about sun spots.” ‘‘Why,” she 
replied, “‘it would have interested me exceed- 
ingly. I have been a martyr to freckles all 
my life.” 

A party of distinguished Englishmen, 
which included, the World’s Work says, a 
judge of the High Court, an editor of the 
Saturday Review, and a naturalist, were 
sitting in the editor’s room when a singular 
spider ran across the door and disappeared 
under some books. It was a giant, one of 
the largest species found in England, and the 
naturalist lifted the books instantly. The 
spider darted toward the old justice. He 
sprang up, and the spider’s life ended. “It 
was a very fare species,’ murmured the 
naturalist, regretfully. ‘‘I made it rarer,”’ 
said the judge. 

The American traveller in Germany was 
pushed with unnecessary roughness, ‘See 
here,” he said, turning on the offender, ‘‘you 
stop jostling me!’ He had hardly expected 
his words to be understood, but the young 
man drew himself up haughtily, and said, 
with a slight German accent, “I am at your 
service, sir, at any time and place.” ‘Well, 
now, that’s something like,’ said the 
traveller, hooking his arm into the haughty 
young man’s. ‘‘You carry this grip of mine, 
and take me to a good hotel. You're just 
the man I’ve been looking for and didn’t 
know how to find.’’—Selected. 


Herbert Beerbohm Tree tells how on one 
occasion he chanced to fall into conversation 
with a Gaelic guide. After asking him a few 
questions as to his mode of life he was 
startled by a return of hostilities. ‘And 
what may ye do for a living?’ “I,” said the 
actor, a little taken aback., “Oh, I’m on 
the stage.” ‘Circus or hand-bell ringers?” 
Mr. Tree hastened to explain that he was 
neither, and added, ‘““My work is more 
serious than that.” ‘The man eyed him 
doubtfully. ‘‘Ah, weel,” he said at length, 
in tones of intense disappointment, “‘it 
seems to me you are no much better than a 
meenister.” 


The visitor had already spoken at consid- 
erable length, when he said: ‘“‘And now I 
want to tell you of a boy I once knew. He 
had a good father and mother,” the visi- 
tor continued, when he found several 
pairs of eyes had returned to their survey 
of his face, ‘‘and they did all that lay in 
their power to make him happy. But the 
boy was thoughtless and selfish; he frit- 
tered away his time, and never thought of 
the future. To-day, instead of filling an 
honorable and useful position in life, where 
do you suppose he stands, children, as a 
man ?”’ “He stands before us!’’ shrilled 
all the little boys and girls in prompt and 
joyous unison.— Youth's Companion. 
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If a Man Die 
Shall He Live Again? 


is the question the American Institute for Scientific Re- 
search is trying to solve by scientific methods. The lead- 
ing scientists of England, Europe and the United States 
are engaged in this work. Gladstone said, ‘“ Psychical 
Research is the most important work which is being done 
in the world—by far the most important.” The Institute 
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Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Straightened, Remodeled, 
and Packed Moth-proof by 
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RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 
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The Misses Allen yalincmeheator 


well-known educator, 
MR. NATH’L T. 
ALLEN, will oben their School for Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1907. Address 


The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


he 


T 
MacDuffie Schoo 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty-five 

rls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 

he marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
plan of practical training. : 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds, will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 
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- FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
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